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Of youth, and wit, and merriment. 

Of college freaks and jovial song, 
A story true to all intent 

Here draws its tedious lengfh along. 
It speaks of happy days gone by 

Ere crabbed age laid hold of me. 
Before the cold world made me sigh 

That I had left its jollity. 
Amid those scenes of thoughtless glee 

The wingid hours sped fast away ; 
Too fast they fled, like birds at sea 

Before a sudden storm in May. 



" Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit." — Virgil. 




PREFACE. 



A DEAR personal friend and fellow-student bequeathed 
to the Editor of these pages a series of Autobiographical 
Notes, for publication, if they were considered worthy of 
such publicity. The conditions attached to the MS. 
were as follows : — " I desire that, should he agree to 
publish these reminiscences, he will exercise his discre- 
tion in adding to or taking from the different chapters. 
Anything considered objectionable is to be deleted. 
Further, I enjoin him on no account whatever to divulge 
or otherwise hint at the name of the author of these 
pages. Should I seem to have spoken satirically of any 
one, I beg to assure him that every word has been 
written in good part and with no intention to oifend." 
In carrying out these instructions, the Editor has re- 
arranged one or two chapters, cut out a few paragraphs, 
and added some explanatory sentences here and there. 
He has also prefixed the poetical mottoes to each chap- 
ter. As the volume will explain itself, he does not con- 
sider it necessary to add more, 
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MY COLLEGE DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 
" A youth in whom perchance youHl find a lack of wit P 

Who am I ? The question is a simple one, but, 
nevertheless, one of little consequence to the reader. 
When he reaches the end of this volume, if he be 
daring enough to accomplish such a feat, he may 
be able to answer the question for himself. If not, 
the loss he may thereby sustain will not be great. 
I was a gay young bejant once, and never can be 
that again. Although my early days may not have 
been " linked each to each by natural piety," still 
they did not go beyond the bounds of generous and 
chivalrous youth. I may have been wild ; I was 
never wicked in the modern sense of that word. 
So much for confessions. I am a student past my 
undergraduate days long ago, alas ! but still a 
learner in the school of the world. I have studied 
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some of those subjects a little which go to form the 
curriculum in three faculties of a Scottish university. 
I have passed through the arts course, and taken 
my degree at one university, studied theology at 
another, and sojourned for a time at a third beyond 
the border, even at Oxford, that great centre of 
culture and tradition. Of these student days I am 
to speak — ex cathedra, of course. 

The following narrative, as any reader of sense 
will without the least hesitancy admit, is true in 
every particular. Although I may be allowed to 
preface it by saying that a good deal of its matter 
takes the form of an obiter dictum, being " in the 
language of the law a gratuitous opinion, an indivi- 
dual impertinence, which, whether it be wise or 
foolish, right or wrong, bindeth none — not even the 
lips that utter it." 

I was born amid the Grampian hills, like 
Norval, who fed his father's flocks close by. 
Norval, by the way, was a very clever fellow, 
at all events he could herd sheep. My father was 
minister of the parish, a keen angler, and a ripe 
Celtic scholar. I remember my first day at the 
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village school. It was a red-letter day to me. I 
was about four years of age, an interesting child, 
my mother said ; very interesting I should think. 
One circumstance which fixes that memorable day 
in my mind was the killing of Duncan Menzies' 
pig. Duncan was the beadle, a bit of a character, 
and a little of the wag. The fat porker was let out 
of his stye, a sharp knife was rapidly inserted into 
his throat, and the poor animal galloped down a 
steep hill like the swine of the parable, with the 
blood gushing out and leaving a red streak behind. 
At the foot of the brae he toppled over and screamed 
his last. I can see it all yet as vividly as if it were 
a thing of yesterday. I didn't care very much for 
the school. It took me a full year to master the al- 
phabet, at least I am told so, and I have no doubt of 
the truth of the assertion; but most great men were 
a little stupid to begin with. Leaving the precincts 
of peat-reek early I found myself in the lowlands 
in the centre of Scotland. Our home for many 
years, until I had completed my university career, 
was in a picturesque village upon the banks of the 
Tay. Everybody who knew me said I was a clever 
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fellow, and I knew they were right. They didn't 
know, however, that I had taken a year to learn 
my A. B. C. They came to the conclusion intui- 
tively. My schooldays passed away like all school- 
days, a mixture of happiness and pain. The pain 
was proportionate to the amount of pains taken with 
the lessons of the day. Some of my friends thought 
I would make a fine lawyer. Why they thought so 
I cannot say. " A gift o' the gab and a gude fist 
at the pen " were the necessary qualifications which 
they asserted I possessed. I tried it for a year. It 
•was enough. I wouldn't do for the law. Thus that 
luminous profession lost in me a man who, un- 
doubtedly, would have adorned the bar or the 
bench. I think I would have done for the bench. 
At times people said I looked as wise as a judge. 
What more could you desire? My own inclinations 
were towards farming. A friend undertook to train 
me in the mysteries of rotation of crops, stock rear- 
ing, and the science of agriculture generally. I got 
on well at this, because the pursuit was one con- 
genial to my tastes, and I began to understand 
quidfaciat laetas segetes. But the Muse must have 
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cast her mantle over me, for it was at this time that 
I laid the foundation of my poetic fame which, as 
everybody knows, is world-wide. I began to have 
a longing after a college career, and so back to 
school I went ; got up my classics again, and set 
off to the university. Perseverance is a character- 
istic of Scotsmen. I am a Scotsman, and therefore 
possessed of perseverance. The preceding sentences 
are the result of my attendance in the class of Logic. 
It comes in useful sometimes. I walked fifty miles 
a week in order to get lessons in Latin and Greek. 
These were delightful days when the world of 
nature was opening up to me in new beauty and 
in new lights. At such a time we — 

" See in every hedgerow, 
Marks of angels' feet, 
Epics in each pebble, 
Underneath our feet." 

This period of my life was a peculiarly happy and 
interesting one. It was the time of day-dreams 
when the ardent youth builds his castles in the air, 
which, alas 1 are very seldom realized. There has 
come, I daresay, a time to almost every man when 
youth was just merging into manhood, in which the 
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mind has gazed forth, as it were, into the infinitudes 
of the future. The development of thought brings 
with it at such a time dreams of coming greatness, 
or at least of some noble enterprise, which is to be 
carried on to a successful issue in these far-off days. 
Yet at the time the realization of such seems im- 
possible, though after years may see it fully realized. 
Such a time came to me when in youth's opening 
day I thought of what the coming years would 
bring. It is remarkable how men of genius have 
all had foreshadowings of what was to come, and so 
the poet Campbell could say — 

" Coming events cast their shadows before.'' 

But these early dreamings were rather unsubstantial 
things. They fed my vanity and demoralized my 
common sense — uncommon it must have been in 
my case. It was a fairy dream which became 
beautifully less and receded 

"Across the hills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim.'' 

Somehow or other life appears to me now very 
prosaic, then it seemed romantic and poetic. 
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Memory makes one almost burst out into that 
grandiloquent style which is such a favourite, with 
some young preachers and writers. It is a style 
generally employed to cover a dearth of ideas, and 
on that account I adopt it here. This transition 
from the romantic to the actual shows how gradual 
is the process by which all things resolve themselves 
into the practical, how the splendid vision of youth 
turns itself into something quite different, and — 

"At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day." 

You see Wordsworth, like a wise man, felt that the 
whole thing was a kind of delusion. It is a good 
thing to be thus deluded. We could do with a 
great deal more of it. As I look back upon that 
past it seems encircled with a halo of romance. 
These simple days were coloured with the golden 
thread of imagination, which binds young hearts 
together, and which takes away much of the hard- 
ness that chills the youthful warmth of enthusiastic 
affection. Thus we are ever looking forward 
through the mist of years for the realization of 
many dreams that will very likely resolve them- 
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selves in a way we little think of, far less expect. 
But " blessed is the man who expecteth nothing, 
verily, he shall not be disappointed." If that be so, 
then I am blessed indeed. At one time I was most 
wretched, for who has not once in his life enter- 
tained " great expectations." Eldorado has attrac- 
tions for many of us. It affected me long ago, and 
therefore "I lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came." 

ELDORA.DO. 

Out of the town ere the sun went down, 

A youth sped forward with glee, 
And his eye was bright with the gleaming light 

Of a spirit wild and free. 
O'er mountain and stream he followed his dream. 

Which never grew dim in the shadow. 
For away in the west where the heroes rest. 

He was seeking the fair Eldorado. 

Through valley and lake where the wild fowls make 

Their melody tune with the sea. 
He tarried awhile where the waters smile 

Ere they kissed his feet in their glee. 
He heard the sigh of the winds that die, 

As the night comes down with her shadow. 
And off he sped ere the twilight fled, 

In search of the sweet Eldorado. 

Full many a day he roamed this way 

Yet, never could meet his quest ; 
For the golden gleams of the sun's bright beams 

Soon vanished along with the rest. 
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So wearied with pain he returned again, 

To live in the light and the shadow ; 
For over the sea whatever might be, 

He never could find Eldorado. 

Now that's what I call good, solid poetry. The 
critics, I know, will say "dear me, what stuff!" 
They say it, however, because it is so much better 
than their own. My next chapter will lift the veil 
which has shrouded so long my first experiences of 
academic life. Sic transit gloria juventi ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 
All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet, 

Sat Legislition's sovereign powers." — Burns. 

Leaving home ! What mingled feelings these 
words recall. That home, round which there cluster 
so many happy memories, can never be the same 
again. It has been left behind. The simplicity, 
the sweetness, and the joyousness of rural scenes 
were left for the vanity, the bustle, and the weari- 
ness of the city. For the first time in my life I 
stood upon the streets of that grand old city so 
famous in Scottish history, and still so beautiful 
and romantic. I was a simple youth, and so felt 
somewhat affected by the change in my circum- 
stances. Every face, except that of my landlady, 
was strange to me. I felt alone in the midst of 
thousands. But my temperament recovered its 
natural elasticity and buoyancy. I wrote home, 
went out to post my letter, and deposited it care- 
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fully into the private letter box of some gentleman's 
house down the next street. I imagined that it had 
been the letter-box or pillar which my voluble 
landlady described so gushingly to me. But in the 
morning, discovering my mistake, I found that the 
good people of the house had transferred it into 
the keeping of Her Majesty's Postmaster-General, 
who forwarded my important missive to the proper 
quarter. I never did the same again. It was a 
slight mistake, and who has not made mistakes ? 
Mr. Never-do-wrong is innocent of the charge, but 
then he is the exception which proves the rule. 

One cold November night in a year which I need 
not mention, I stood in Chambers Street, amongst 
many hundreds, young and hopeful like myself. 
The pulse beat of life was strong within us all, and 
we had come to hear 

" The deep pulsations of the world." 

The occasion which had brought us together on 
this cold evening was an unusual one. We were 
to have a great torch-light procession through the 
city. For two or three weeks a wonderful amount 
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of excitement had developed itself in all the classes 
of the College from sober-looking divines down to 
the rawest freshmen. A Rectorial contest was 
taking place, and, as is usually the case in Scottish 
Universities, it turned upon party politics. The 
battle was a tough one, fought with much vigour 
and energy on both sides. The two candidates 
were men of high standing in the Whig and Tory 
party, being statesmen of the iirst rank. The Lord 
Rector of a Scottish University is the President of 
the University Court, and consequently a person 
of great importance in its deliberations. He is 
elected once in three years by the undergraduates, 
who record their votes sometime in the month of 
November, usually in the third week. Between 
the beginning of the winter session and that time 
both parties are thoroughly organised, election 
addresses are issued, squibs and cartoons are 
scattered broadcast, racy and popular songs are 
composed and circulated and sung. Meetings in 
support of the various candidates are held without 
number. For once the perfervidum ingenium Scot- 
orum is allowed free play, and the humours of an 
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election are fully displayed. When the battle has 
been fought and won, both parties generally unite 
in forming a torchlight procession, in honour of 
their new Lord Rector, on the evening of the 
declaration of the poll, laying aside with all the 
generosity of youth the bitter party feelings which 
had run so high during the preceding days. 

As my impressions of that first, of the four 
Rectorial contests in which it has been my fate to 
take part are still vivid, it may not be out of place 
to recount a few of my experiences. The first 
indication which I received that this Session upon 
which I had entered was no ordinary one came to 
me in the following way. A day or two after I 
had inscribed my name — it was obscure then — in 
the College Register, paid my matriculation fee of 
one pound, and received my card, I was accosted 
on my entering the quadrangle by a fellow-student. 
He button-holed me right off, and before I could 
say " Jack Robinson " enquired in an insinuating 
way if I were yet pledged to vote for any of the 
candidates. Receiving an answer in the negative, 
he immediately produced his note book, asked my 
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name, and said "You'll vote for Lord Havannah, 
the Liberal candidate ? " " I'm not so sure about 
that," was my reply, and then commenced an argu- 
ment which seemed unending as another canvasser 
for the same gentleman appeared upon the scene 
and added the weight of his testimony to that of 
his friend. When this discussion was progressing 
with the view to my conversion to their side 
another canvasser approached, displaying a piece 
of blue ribbon in his coat — not implying that he 
belonged to the Blue Ribbon Army, but that he 
was a true blue Tory, a quite different thing. I 
wonder if it is in memory of " the blues " that the 
badge has been adopted by total abstainers ? 
That is an " aside," however. The new arrival at 
once set himself to confound the enemy, and to my 
great amysement if not edification, the opposing 
parties bandied words for several minutes, each 
endeavouring to impress the raw freshman whom 
they held in their clutches that his man was ever 
so much superior to the other, and that they were 
the people, and wisdom would die with them. 
When so many people are called fools where are 
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the wise to be found ? Echo answers, " where " ? 
I know. They are to be found next door to the 
fools. Carlyle said half the world were fools, but 
then he did'nt know. The tolling of the hour bell, 
however, summoned my tormentors to their 
respective classes, and I was set free like a bird 
from the snare of the fowler, to breathe once more 
freely and to bless inwardly the inventor of bells. 

Meeting after meeting was held by the two 
factions, and I believe by a third calling itself the 
Independent. But this last party seems to have 
died prematurely of inanition or from the effects of 
an overdose of verbosity. These meetings were 
not held within the precincts of the College, but in 
extra-mural halls hired for the occasion. Speakers 
were selected from amongst the senior students, 
who harangued the crowd of unruly youths that 
delighted in such gatherings where they could find 
vent for the superiluity of the animal spirits they 
possessed. The speeches were panegyrics or 
eulogies upon the candidate whom they were 
pleased to honour, and abusive or condemnatory 
of his opponent. Sometimes the speakers were 
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listened to and applauded with much thumping of 
sticks and " ruffing," accompanied by a fusilade of 
peas, the orthodox ammunition for such festivities ; 
more frequently, however, the meeting was liable 
to a series of interruptions from a party of the 
opposing camp, who did their best to drown the 
voice of the speaker and to cast ridicule upon his 
arguments. On such occasions the opposition 
would be met with shouts of "put them out," 
" platform," " run them in," and cries of a similar 
kind, which only made the " confusion worse con- 
founded." On the whole, however, the meetings 
were conducted good humouredly, with a spice of 
horse-play to keep things lively. At the doors 
were stationed two or three of each party dis- 
tributing copies of favourite literature and canvass- 
ing as hard as possible. But the real hard work of 
the election was done by the committees, composed 
of men from the four faculties of Divihity, Arts, 
Medicine and Law. These committees met daily 
until the polling day, went over the lists of those 
who had pledged their support, and took counsel 
together as to the best methods for carrying on the 
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campaign. Here is an account of a meeting held 
shortly before the election day. It is taken, 
verbatim of course, from one of the evening papers. 

Edinburgh University Rectorial Contest. 

A meeting of Tory students was held last night 
in the Waverley Hall, in furtherance of the can- 
didature of Sir Richard Ashley in the Rectorial 
contest. There was a large attendance, though the 
hall was not filled. Mr. Chatham, of the Law 
Faculty, chairman of the Conservative Committee, 
presided. In opening the proceedings, he announced 
that since their last meeting their pledges had gone 
on increasing, and now they had reached a very 
imposing total indeed. (Cheers.) He thought 
they might say they had secured a majority in 
every faculty, and no weakness at any point of their 
line. (Cheers.) Some things had happened out- 
side the University which, nevertheless, must be of 
interest to them at the present moment. On 
Tuesday last, his supporters and admirers had an 
opportunity of hearing one of the candidates speak- 
ing in this city, or of reading a speech delivered by 
him. He hoped they found his lordship's oratory 
and his English quite up to the mark. At the same 
time, he very much doubted it ; or at least, if that 
was the case, they were very easily pleased, for he 
saw one single sentence from Lord Havannah's 
speech in which there were no less than four mixed 
metaphors. (Laughter and cheers.) He went on 

B 
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to refer to the meeting of the Independent students, 
and to criticise the address and status of Mr. Davie. 
He (the chairman) expressed some sympathy with 
the views of the Independent students, but claimed 
their support on the present occasion, on the ground 
that the Conservative candidate admirably met 
their views. Their opponents, he observed, had 
abandoned the old plea of the ineligibility of Sir 
Richard Ashley for the office. He referred to a 
rumour current about a Liberal student having 
written to Sir Richard Ashley, asking if he stood 
on political or other grounds, and about a certain 
hypothetical answer. This, he said, was not an 
accurate statement of the facts. But Sir Richard 
Ashley was communicated with. A gentleman 
took the liberty of calling upon Sir Richard to 
heckle him with regard to the election. This 
individual said he was a neutral, and did not belong 
to either party, and went on to catechise the hon. 
Baronet. He could hardly conceive a greater piece 
of impertinence, as if their distinguished candidate 
were a candidate for Parliament or some municipal 
ward. (Laughter.) He believed that gentleman 
was assured Sir Richard Ashley did not stand 
purely or mainly on political grounds, but that 
having been asked to allow himself to be put in 
nomination by a certain section of the students 
with whose opinions he did not disagree, he con- 
sented. (Cheers.) In concluding, Mr. Chatham 
said they were sure of carrying Sir Richard Ashley 
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on Saturday, but warned his friends of the danger 
of over-confidence. 

Mr. Scott moved — " That this meeting is grateful 
to hear of the satisfactory progress in the candida- 
ture of Sir Richard Ashley, Bart., and the certainty 
of his return as Rector of the University." Mr. 
Goldie, who acknowledged himself a member of the 
Independent section of the students, seconded the 
resolution. He was not a Conservative ; he had 
less sympathy with that party on the whole than 
with Liberals, but it seemed impossible not to side 
with the Conservatives' candidate in this election. 
Mr. Davie, who supported the resolution, main- 
tained that personalities were a perfectly fair and 
laudable thing in a contest like this. Mr. Fergus 
submitted that the present was a time to put 
academical before political principles. None of 
them had come to the time of life — (oh, oh) — to 
be so positive in their political principles as Lord 
Havannah might be. It would be a lasting dis- 
grace if they put Sir Richard Ashley at the bottom 
of the poll on Saturday. After some remarks from 
Mr. Fraser, the resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried by acclamation. Mr. Steven proposed 
a resolution, which, he thought, was as strong as was 
ever proposed in any Rectorial contest,. but he sub- 
mitted it was warranted — "That this meeting 
regrets the factious opposition proposed to Sir 
Richard Ashley in the Rectorial contest." (Cheers.) 
This resolution was also supported by numerous 
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orations from students, and at length carried en- 
thusiastically. The proceedings were then brought 
to a conclusion by the chairman giving sundry 
directions to the Tory forces as to the varieties of 
shot and shell that were allowable for Saturday, 
the line being drawn at rotten eggs and stale fish. 
The students separated with counter demonstra- 
tions for the rival candidates. 

It is surprising to observe how many budding 
politicians are to be found among the under- 
graduates of a Scottish University. The Scotch 
intellect is dogmatic. The Scotsman is an argu- 
mentative animal. During a Rectorial contest few 
students are permitted to exist without proclaiming 
themselves as attached to one political party or 
another. If they decline so to do, they are at once 
set down as bookworms of the most degraded type 
or else as belonging to that section of humanity 
which a great authority upon the subject has termed 
the section of fools. From all such, good Lord 
deliver us. Yet, perhaps, I may be one of the lot. 
The genial critic will at once say that I am ; but, 
then, we are not all critics, God be thanked. They 
are certainly the wisest portion of men of letters. 
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But leaving such a deep and abstruse subject to be 
fully elucidated by the coming professor of critical 
literature I pass on to my interrupted narrative. 

The meeting at which the candidates for the 
Rectorship were nominated was held in the 
Humanity or Latin class-room, a few days before 
the time fixed for the poll. A medical graduate 
was voted into the chair, and assumed the respon- 
sibility of conducting the motley crowd of riotous 
students, who had met more for the fun of the thing 
than anything else. His task was anything but a 
light one. I once occupied a similar position ; I 
pray never to be in the same position again. The 
memory of that hour of agony haunts me still like 
some dreadful nightmare. I verily believe that the 
patch of grey upon my head is due to that dreadful 
night. But I digress. 

" I have now to call," says the chairman, " for 
nominations (hear, hear), of gentlemen whom you 
consider (interruption) whom you consider suitable 
candidates for the office of Lord Rector (cheers) of 
this ancient and learned University," (loud cheers, 
hisses, and groans, with thumping of sticks and 
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showers of peas). " Really, gentlemen, I must ask 
your kind indulgence, (oh, oh, hear, hear), to allow 
the proceedings to be carried on with some con- 
sideration to order." (Cries of " put him out," hats 
off.) " Has any gentleman a candidate to propose?" 
(No ; yes ; go it old fellow). 

" I have very much pleasure,'' begins a tall 
member of one of the committees — who had gen- 
erally a habit of referring to himself as a man of 
high standing in the University — " in bringing 
under your notice (no speeches, and uproar), the 
name of a gentleman (question) a gentleman well 
known for the many qualities" (draw it mild, peas, 
and thumping of sticks, to which is added a verse 
of the song, " For he's a jolly good fellow," sung 
with great energy). After quietness is restored for 
a little the proposer proceeds, " I beg to propose 
as Lord Rector (never) of this learned University, 
the Right Honourable Lord Havannah, so justly 
celebrated for (being his father's son, and uproar in 
which the conclusion of the speech was lost amid 
the terrific din). Several minutes elapse before 
anything like order is restored, during which interval 
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the candidate is formally seconded, and his name 
written down upon the blackboard behind the 
chairman. 

Another student, a member of the opposite party, 
ascends the platform, and protecting his face from 
the sharp fusilade of peas which is being kept up 
with intermittent ardour, endeavours to make his 
voice heard. Only those on the front benches are 
aware that he has proposed Sir Richard Ashley, 
an important official in the then Conservative 
Government. As soon as the name appears on 
the blackboard, a volley of peas is fired at the 
inoffensive chairman and those with him upon the 
platform who do their best to avoid such missies. 
The opposing factions cheer, and groan, and hiss, 
until they get hoarse, and, when voices fail, feet 
and sticks do the rest. 

Once more when this superabundant energy 
seems likely to quiet down for a time, the Chair- 
man asks if there are any other candidates — a 
question which is met with cries of " No," " Yes," 
" Fred Archer," " Blackie," etc. While this hub-bub 
is going on, a student advances to the rostrum, 
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and, in a loud voice, proposes his friend Mr. 
Bradlaugh, which is met with a perfect storm of 
hissing, groaning, and thumping of sticks. Another 
proposes Charles Stuart Parnell, a name which is 
received with some cheers and laughter. 

It now becomes clear to the Chairman that the 
meeting is beginning to degenerate into a bur- 
lesque. He proceeds, therefore, to take the vote 
by a show of hands. Amid much confusion the 
votes are counted as correctly as it is possible in 
such circumstances. The result gives a small 
majority to Sir Richard Ashley, a fact that evokes 
great cheering, and an almost equal amount of 
groaning and hissing. A poll is demanded, and 
the third Saturday of November is declared the 
day of election. Good humour is soon restored 
by a few verses of "Polly Hill," and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman terminates the proceed- 
ings, and the assembled undergraduates pour out 
into the quadrangle, where two rival processions 
are formed to march through certain parts of the 
city. The peaceful citizens of " Auld Reekie " are 
aware that evening that this is a veritable student's 
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night, and the more timid of them hasten out of 
the way. 

Whoever has met such a procession must be 
well aware of the amount of horseplay that goes 
on. Door-bells are rung, and sometimes broken ; 
lamps are smashed, and the gas is turned off; the 
footways are cleared of passengers, and, if any 
refuse, their hats are knocked off, or squashed, 
without ceremony. The ladies are always treated 
courteously, and allowed to go " scot free." Pro- 
fessors' houses are visited, — the favourites are 
cheered, and those who are not receive a different 
kind of salutation, which, with a due consideration 
for their feelings, I will refrain from mentioning. 
After the Lord Provost's residence has been 
serenaded, the newspaper offices are visited, and 
party feeling is allowed free-play. When this 
rowdy spirit seems spent, the processions disperse 
with parting cheers for their respective candidates, 
"resolved," like Burns's "Twa Dogs," "to meet 
some ither day." 

The Saturday upon which the poll takes place is 
an eventful one. The polling hours extend from 
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nine to half-past ten a.m. Several of the class- 
rooms are set apart as polling booths, with a pro- 
fessor, an assistant, and one representative from 
each committee as clerks and overlookers. While 
the voting goes on, a scene of a peculiar kind is 
occurring in the Quadrangle. The two parties 
form themselves into opposing battalions and 
muster round the statue of Sir David Brewster, 
where a battle is carried on. On this Saturday 
morning the head of Sir David was encircled with 
a wreath of Tory blue. The Liberals, some of 
whom wore red caps or red ribbons, charged the 
defenders of the Tory colours, and volley after 
volley of peas, accompanied sometimes with bags 
of flour, were discharged upon the foe. This com- 
pliment was, with all due regard to etiquette, 
returned, and a perfect melee ensued. Nearly a 
thousand were engaged in the skirmish, and the 
shouts soon became deafening. The mimic war- 
fare was witnessed by a crowd of civilians outside 
the College gates, many of whom appeared as if 
they also would have enjoyed the fray. At last 
one venturesome red-ribbonist managed to climb 
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the statue and carry off the colours, an action which 
was greeted with a triumphant shout of victory. 
But in a few minutes the colours were replaced and 
the fight renewed. The crowding and jostling 
became rather unpleasant, and I for one was glad 
to get to the outskirts of the swaying crowd. One 
warrior was carried from the field in a swoon, and 
consigned to the more peaceful atmosphere of the 
reading-room, where he soon recovered conscious- 
ness. Hats were seen flying about in all directions, 
but it required a stretch of the imagination to 
recognise them as such, they were so battered 
and torn. Now and again you would hear the 
rending of some unlucky fellow's coat, and you at 
once became aware that Rectorial fights were good 
things for tailors and hatters. With slight variation 
the charge and counter charge went on, until it 
drew near the declaration of the poll, when the 
scene of contest was vacated for the south-east 
corner of the Quadrangle, where the yelling crowd 
awaited the declaration of the poll. The names of 
the rival candidates were greeted with cheers and 
counter cheers, groans and hisses, and a fusilade 
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of peas. What a splendid business many a grocer 
did in peas that day ! Chapman might have made 
soup for a month afterwards out of the debris. 
Amid the hub-bub the Vice-Chancellor, Principal 
Grant, appeared upon the balcony above, and ex- 
hibited the numbers polled for each candidate, 
showing a majority in favour of the Liberal candi- 
date, Lord Havannah. The result was greeted 
with cheers and groans ; and as the Principal 
allowed the pasteboard on which the figures were 
written to drop into the midst of the crowd, another 
melee began, aud the cardboard was soon in pieces. 
A procession was organised, and in a few minutes 
the turbulent crowd had left the College almost 
deserted. The victory was celebrated by a torch- 
light procession in the evening. Both parties joined 
in this celebration, though of course the successful 
party predominated. 

I never saw a more romantic sight than that long 
line of enthusiastic students marching two and 
three a breast down the Mound to Princes Street. 
The glare of the burning torches — procured from 
Hume's — lit up the old town, and the burning of 
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coloured lights added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. The streets through which we passed were 
crowded with spectators who seemed to enjoy the 
fun. Popular songs were sung with right good 
will, and everything went "merry as a marriage 
bell." The song of " John Peel " was followed by 
"Gaudeamus" and that by "Polly Hill"— the 
production of a Scottish Probationer now no more. 
Everybody knew it was a real students' night, and 
the west-end belles and mashers mingled in the 
throng with the denizens of the Canongate and 
Cowgate to witness the unusual sight. What a 
cheering and singing we had ! Few throats were 
not as dry as a whistle, and ere the procession was 
over few faces were not unlike sweeps', they were 
so black with smoke and tar. Professors' houses 
were visited and properly saluted, that of Professor 
Blackie receiving special attention, and a few verses 
of " For he's a jolly good fellow," being sung. As 
the merry band progressed volleys of peas were 
fired now and again into the midst of the devoted 
crowd who attended us, and many were the jokes 
levelled at the unoffending policemeh. The 
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carnival ended upon the top of the Calton Hill, 
where the remnants of the torches were piled, but 
not before we had a tussle with some of the Edin- 
burgh roughs who replied to our fusilade with 
showers of turf. A pretty bonfire, however, was 
made with the torch ends and a farewell song 
completed the proceedings. Many of the more 
boisterous kept up the sport to a later hour, but 
the great majority of us hastened home to astonish 
our landladies with our sooty faces and tarry 
clothes. Many a weary head and tired body lay 
down to rest that night, and in dreamland engaged 
again in similar encounters and processions. Oh, 
day of harmless frolic thou art but a thing of 
memory now ! 

The poetic effusions of these Rectorial contests 
are of varied quality. Here is the concluding 
verse of one of the songs, the author of which is 
now a Parish Minister. He may not thank me for 
thus rescuing from oblivion a fragment of his 
muse. It is a parody on a popular song at the 
time, " That's what puzzles the Quaker." 
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" Sir Richard's the man to head the poll 

If Students wish to make a 
Man they know their Rector now, 

And that won't puzzle the Quaker ! 
So give a cheer (or this veteran bold, 

And leave Havannah out in the cold ; 
Learning is better than glitter and gold. 

And that won't puzzle the Quaker ! 

Verily ah ! verily hum ! 

What will you do with a staker ? 
Oh, the Rads. are awfully rum, 

They terribly puzzle the Quaker !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Once more myself in College Halls I find. 
To grind philosophy and classic lore, 
To pore o'er books that students so deplore. 
And listen to Professors holding forth : 
Each one extolling high the use and worth 
Of what he teaches as the noblest theme 
Which man can study, and his mind esteem.'' 

There is a pleasure, and yet a sadness, too, in 
looking back upon days of old when all the world 
was fresh and fair to us. These glad days seem 
brighter now than they ever were then. The dark 
cloud is forgotten in the strong light that gilds 
those undergraduate days. There is, nevertheless, 
a pleasure in looking back on, and recalling, the 
past. This feeling is beautifully expressed by 
John Henry Newman. "When enjoyment is 
past," he says, " reflection comes in. Such is the 
sweetness and softness with which days long past 
fall upon the memory, and strike us. The most 
ordinary years, when we seemed to be living for 
nothing, shine forth to us in their very regularity 
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and orderly course. What was sameness at the 
time, is now stability ; what was dulness, is now a 
soothing calm ; what seemed unprofitable, has now 
its treasure in itself; what was but monotony, is 
now harmony ; all is pleasing and comfortable, 
and we regard it all with affection. Nay, even 
sorrowful times (which at first sight is wonder- 
ful) are thus softened and illuminated afterwards." 
It is thus that we " remember the days of old," for 
we were all in that state which Kingsley pictures 
so well — 

" When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen, 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad. 

And round the world away, 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog his day. " 

But we were young then, and now, alas, we are 
growing old. In our young inexperience the dawn 
of College life appeared to be the most momentous, 
presaging a day of great and wonderful things. 
The very class-rooms seemed to be hallowed and 
haunted by the spirits of departed greatness, the 
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Professors were the embodiments of the learning 
and knowledge of the universe, if not of its wisdom. 
At least we fancied so in the guileless hour of our 
innocency, but time and personal intercourse 
altered our idea somewhat. It is a weakness of 
humanity to expect too much of great men. The 
motto of the logic class-room perhaps fed the 
delusion — 

' ' On earth there is nothing great but man, 
In man there is nothing great but mind." 

But men of small minds may sometimes be found 
in Professorial chairs. Such occupants can console 
themselves with the thought that the world is 
never conscious of its greatest men until they die. 
This, however, is no justification for suicide. 

We found ourselves enrolled amongst the future 
guides and rulers of our country, and that in itself 
made us feel that responsibility was resting upon 
our shoulders even then. We were privileged to 
enter the halls of learning and surely from us 
knowledge would demand some return. Such 
metaphysical questions did not trouble us much at 
that time. Even Professor Campbell Fraser did 
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not make us feel enamoured of Metaphysics 
although we did swear by the mystic password 
of Des Cartes, Cogito ergo sum. No doubt it was 
our fault. 

We waded through much classic lore under the 
guidance of Professors Blackie and Sellar. We 
endeavoured to imbibe the vivacity and clearness 
of the Grecian intellect as it was exhibited to us 
from the rostrum of the Greek class-room, and to 
assume the grave manliness of the Roman as it 
was personified in its dignified teacher ; and so we 
plodded along the path of learning, fully realising 
that it was anything but a " Royal Road." We 
were introduced into tbe mystic labyrinths of 
metaphysics by its erudite Professor, who en- 
deavoured to instil into our minds some Berkeleian 
ideas regarding the theory of vision. It was, 
indeed, a visionary theme, and as for myself, I was 
very much like Peter Bell, of whom Wordsworth 
wrote : 



" A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more. " 
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Moral philosophy was expounded clearly enough, 
but whether our moral sense increased or became 
consolidated remains to be seen. We extracted 
conscience from its cranny amid the moral 
sentiments, dissected it with great delight and 
believed that it was an almost impossible task to 
educate it further in regard to matters of meum and 
tuum. In those days utilitarians were slaughtered 
fearfully, and Herbert Spencer, poor man, was 
tripped up right merrily by Calderwood, who very 
quickly disposed of him and his theories to his own 
satisfaction if not to that of the class. But now, 
when we think of it all we feel that we know as 
much about conscience as the poet did about the 
flower : 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.'' 

And mathematics ! Oh shade of painful memory 
I cannot speak of thee save with the tear of sorrow 
in mine eye ! I confess that I entertain consider- 
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able sympathy for the student who formulated the 
following conundrum : " Why shall we understand 
mathematical truths more clearly in a future state ? 
Because we now see them through a c(h)rystal 
darkly, but then we shall behold them face to face." 
I never had a taste for mathematics and do not 
expect ever to have. They were the bugbear of 
my College career. They haunted me like gaunt 
spectres and disturbed my sleep like some horrid 
nightmare ; and yet mirabile dictu ! I managed 
to scramble through the Degree examination with- 
out being "plucked." The evening before that 
dreadful day was spent in painful endeavours to 
understand something about trigonometry, conic 
sections and algebraical formulae. It was a sad, 
sad scene. My friend Mortimer who entertained 
the same deep veneration for the science, sat down 
to ■' grind " along with me, and we crammed away 
until we could cram no more. In despair we 
sallied forth at midnight into the solitude of Edin- 
burgh by night ; we paced up and down the empty 
streets and the deserted squares of the New Town. 
The very stars blinked upon us as if they were 
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weeping with sorrow at our condition. Up and 
down the pavement we tramped, repeating aloud 
the necessary formulae, apostrophising the very 
moon to shine upon our dull and darkened 
intellects and to enable us to understand, if but for 
one brief day, those mystic symbols which were 
then tormenting us so much. The solitary 
"bobby" whom we met must have taken us for 
two escaped lunatics ; and probably he would not 
be far from the truth at the time. We felt as if we 
were really demented. But that dark night of 
sorrow passed and so did we ! The wild dance of 
joy in which we indulged upon the evening of our 
great deliverance was, I think, perfectly justifiable ; 
at least it relieved our pent up feelings, and in the 
privacy of my own room I sang with glee the 
following parody on Hood's " Song of the Shirt": — 



" With his mind all weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A student sat until the morn. 

When he ought to have been a-bed. 
Grind ! grind ! grind ! 

Through hours both weary and long. 
O'er books on science and mind, 
He sung his ' students' song.' 
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" Cram ! cram ! cram ! 

While the wind is blowing without ! 
And cram ! cram ! cram ! 
Till the gas is all burned out ! 
A savage I would be 

Along with some Zulu chief, 
With no Profs, to. bother me, 
If I could find relief. 

" Cram ! cram ! cram ! 

Till the brain begins to swim ! 
Cram ! cram ! cram ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
Nerves, and sinews, and veins. 

Veins, and sinews, and nerves ; 
And what do I get for my pains, 
That this hard work deserves ? 

" Oh, wives ! with husbands dear ! 

Oh, maids ! with brothers and beaux ! 
Have pity on the students' lives. 
The cares a student knows ! 
Grind ! grind ! grind ! 

Through hours both weary and long ; 
Wasting along with coals and gas, 
A life as well as a song. 

" But why do I talk of life. 
If it be such a bore ? 
Exams, arise like ghosts, 

When will they be no more ? 
When will they be no more. 
And students shall be free 
To roam where'er they please 
And sing aloud for glee ? 



I ! 



" Cram ! cram ! cram 1 

My stewing never stops ; 



V 
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Oh, that there'd be a row ; 
I'd pitch into the fops ! 
But here I sit alone, 

And pore o'er musty books ; 
I am nigh skin and bone 
You'll see from my pale looks, 

" Cram ! cram ! cram ! 

From weary night to night ; 
Cram ! cram ! cram ! 
Until the morning light, 
Bones, and muscles, and nerves, 

Nerves, and muscles, and bones, 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed. 
And voice gives vent in groans. 

" Cram ! cram ! cram ! 

In the dull December light ; 
And cram ! cram ! cram ! 

From morning, noon, to night. 
While on the frozen lakes 
The merry skaters glide. 
Here in this musty room 
I am compelled to bide. 



X. 






" Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the country and the woods ; 
• I'd have a lighter heart, 

■^nd less of mournful moods. 
Oh ! for the time that I 

W^S a merry boy at school, 
I'd thirife <?f something else 
Than grinding like a fool. 

" Oh ! for that happy time, 
To feel as I used to be. 
With no grinding work to do. 
Nor Profs, to bother me, 
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I wish that I could fly 

Across the hills to-day ; 
I'd ne'er return to grind, 

Nor waste my life away. 

■ With his mind all weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A student sat until the morn. 

When he ought to have been abed. 
Grind ! grind ! grind ! 

Through hours both weary and long, 
O'er books on science and mind 
He sung this ' students' song.' " 



When I look back now upon my four years 
course in the Faculty of Arts the pleasures out- 
weigh the pains. " Much study is a weariness of 
the flesh," an ancient king said long ago, but 
withal it has its sunny sides too. I remember 
coming in at the College gates one morning with 
another student, and perceiving a peculiar speci- 
men of our class-fellows standing in a strange 
position, gazing earnestly at the top of the arch, I 
accosted him, " Hullo ! Morton, what are you doing 
here ?" He replied in solemn tones, " I would like 
to take my degree ; I've got plenty of money, but 
very little brains." That fetched us. Poor Morton 
did not seem to realise the cause of our mirth ; 
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and so we left him to his " brown study," my com- 
panion expressing the opinion, which in the 
circumstances seemed superfluous, " He's got mair 
siller than sense." On another day a most erratic 
fellow was noticed rushing about the Quadrangle 
making enquiries at several whom we met, " can 
you tell me where a student can enroll who hasn't 
got the money ?" Most of the questioned pro- 
fessed to be entirely ignorant of the Professor who 
enrolled students minus the fees, save one, who, I 
fear, had a bit of waggery about his composition. 
He politely directed him to the Professor of 
Humanity, who was, he said, a very humane man, 
and always a friend of the needful. How he fared 
within the privacy of that Professor's sanctum sanc- 
torum history does not say, and neither do I. 

A Professor, as a rule, dearly loves a joke. 
Blackie was continually indulging in witticisms sui 
generis. Campbell Fraser, even, condescended 
occasionally to relax himself and to give utterance 
to what appeared at the time to be a flash of wit. 
One day he noticed a student busily employed 
carving his name upon the wooden bench in front 
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of him and reproved him with the words, " I 
perceive a gentleman up there busy making exca- 
vations upon the external world." The gentleman 
in question, was, in my opinion, engaged in a quite 
different occupation. He was merely experiment- 
ing according to the sage Professor's own method. 
He was digging for consciousness, mindful of the 
peroration which closed the previous day's lecture: 
" Where shall we find the facts of consciousness ? 
Shall we look for them amid the starry heavens, 
or shall we dig for them in the bowels of the 
earth?" His criticisms upon the class essays were 
often piquant. A student, who sent in an essay of 
160 pages, finished up his production by saying 
that as it was Saturday night and very near the 
Sabbath he would now bring his remarks to a 
conclusion. " Gentlemen, I never felt so thankful 
in my life," said the Professor, " for the Christian 
institution of the Sabbath." I am rather doubtful 
if he was so very free of the same fault, sometimes 
he appeared to be " inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity ;" and there is a tradition that 
Professor Hamilton spoke of a certain distinguished 
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student in his day, who is now a Professor of 
Metaphysics, as being afflicted with diarrhcea 
verborum. 

The class of English literature was an enjoyable 
one to me. It met at four o'clock in the afternoon 
and being large was particularly lively. Occa- 
sionally the just wrath of Professor Masson seemed 
about to engulf us, when he threatened to become 
volcanic, or as he said, " Gentlemen, if this goes on 
I shall become a volcano"; but, happily, the 
" mouth of the crater " closed in time and we all 
breathed freely once more. A large number of 
teachers were members of the class and some 
civilians as well ; and as it was the last class of the 
day there was generally a tendency to let off 
steam. During the calling of the roll any name of 
a peculiar sound was the signal for "ruffing" or 
stamping of feet, which was, however, immediately 
quieted. This was especially noticeable when the 
name of a Canadian, called Snodgrass, was called. 
I cannot explain why this particular name should 
always have called forth the same sort of reception. 
Our worthy Professor seemed to be more annoyed 
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about it than the possessor of the name himself, for 
after a time he omitted to call Snodgrass at all. 
His lectures on Milton, which was a choice subject 
of his, were very interesting and enjoyable. They 
possessed more fire and life than many of the 
others and were exceedingly chaste in diction as 
well as interesting in matter. My recollections of 
Masson are among the pleasantest I have. May 
his shadow never grow less ! 

For two sessions I sat upon the benches in the 
Greek class-room, and for one of these I drank in 
wisdom at the feet of " dear old Blackie." During 
part of my first session he was travelling in Egypt, 
climbing the Pyramids and singing "Scots wha 
Hae " upon the top of them. On his return he 
treated us to a course of lectures upon that 
country, and to the reading of several Greek 
authors, e.g., Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Hero- 
dotus, who treat of the country and its people. 
For our benefit he published a memorial series of 
verses in which he commemorates the kings of 
Egypt and the chief points in their history. It was 
done as a sort of rhythmical amusement when he 
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was making a study of the great German work of 
Brugsch. It is set to the Gaelic air, Agiis ho 
Mhhrag ! This is how it opens : 

Listen, lords and ladies gay. 
To an old historic lay 

Of Egypt and the Nile-stream : 
Ho ro ! Nile and Egypt, 

Kings, and priests, and crocodiles ! 

Many, many thousand years 
Before Sir Adam's face appears 

In Paradise at all, Sir, 
Kings did sway, and priests did pray. 
At Karnack in the hall. Sir ! 

And if you are a sceptic loon, 

And deem our kings are in the moon, 

And our grey record nowhere. 
You'll find them all on chiselled wall 

At Luxor, when you go there. 

The two concluding verses are suggestive, and 
those who have ears let them hear — 

Across the dread serbonic pool 
Cambyses marched, a sceptred fool, 

And called the Nile a vile stream ; 
And snubbed the priests and stabbed the bull, 

And cursed the gods of Nile-stream. 

What happened next not needs to tell ; 
The Pharaohs ceased you know as well 

And better far than I do ; 
The day will come when John Bull's knell 

Will sound, and he must die too ! 
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It is a wonderful poem, about as wonderful as its 
author. The lectures on Egypt were both amusing 
and instructive, and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
members of the class, though sometimes we 
received the title of " Fools and Babies." This 
only occurred, however, when the ire of our 
Professor was aroused. But the genial smile 
would soon dispel the temporary frown, and a 
rhymed paraphrase from Strabo would greet our 
ears — 

" Crocodile, come here and take 
Good roast beef and honey-cake 
To soothe your jaws uoiixos ! 
Take our gifts but save ourselves, 
From your jaws, aovyoi !" 

It was in these days that the Professor's wit rather 
overreached that of some of his students, who 
thought they would have some fun at the 
Professor's expense. A notice was posted up one 
morning at the door of the Greek class-room : 
" Professor Blackie regrets that he is unable to 
meet his classes this morning." A pawky student 
cleverly obliterated the c, so that the notice read, 
" Professor Blackie regrets that he is unable to 
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meet his lasses this morning." But the Professor 
coming up a little later perceived the alteration 
and as cleverly obliterated the 1, so that it now 
read, " Professor Blackie regrets that he is unable 
to meet his asses this morning." After all Blackie 
had rather the best of it. 

Professors are public men and therefore open to 
criticism. In giving my impressions of them I do 
so with all good feeling — 

" For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men." 

Professor Sellar appeared to me always to preserve 
that gravitas, which has become associated with 
the ideal Civis Romanus Sum. He was distant in 
his manner, but, always courteous, exhibiting in 
his prelections that culture and knowledge for 
which he is so well known. Blackie was always 
himself, versatile, erratic, witty, and vivacious. If 
his wit sometimes outran his taste, he was never 
tedious. Young in spirit he was sage in counsel. 
More than any of the others he exhibited that 
perfervidum ingenmm Scotorum which has made 
him so popular everywhere. His love for every- 
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thing Celtic won the admiration of all highland 
students. Campbell Fraser was a real type of the 
Scotch philosopher, dreamy occasionally, eloquent 
always. Filled with the Berkeleian fire he kindled 
a similar flame in young metaphysicians. His hat 
was as well known as Blackie's plaid. Fraser's 
tall felt hat was soft and flexible like his philo- 
sophy, while Blackie's highland plaid was easily 
put into any shape like his versatile knowledge. 
Masson was chaste in diction, sometimes volcanic 
in delivery, and always admirable. Calderwood 
was keen, critical and gentlemanly, clear in detail- 
he made everything he touched upon lucid and 
comprehensible. None came so much into touch 
with the students socially. He never treated them 
as overgrown schoolboys, and in turn was respected 
as every Professor ought to be. Chrystal enam- 
oured of his subject rattled along from algebraical 
formulae to the intricacies of the differential and 
integral calculus. Before the end of the session 
the bulk of the class had lost sight of him and were 
only conscious of the fact that he was elucidating 
some intricate problem which he seemed to under- 
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stand and they did not. He was an earnest 
teacher and one who shrank from no mathematical 
difficulty. His subject seemed to me to be one of 
those " which no fellow can understand." Tait 
was always interesting. His class of Natural 
Philosophy was one of the most orderly in the 
University, because the students were thoroughly 
interested in his subject. Physics in his hands 
were anything but metaphysical. They were 
good, likeable men all, but scarcely knew their 
students as they ought. By this I mean that the 
comings and goings between the two were some- 
what like the Highlandman's potatoes. On being 
asked one day as he was digging potatoes in his 
garden what kind of a crop he had, Donald 
replied, " Och, the crop's no sae bad, whatefer, but 
the taties are very seldom" The Gaelic word for 
few means seldom also, hence Donald's mis- 
translation. What our Scotch Universities are 
deficient in, amongst other things, is the lack of 
social intercourse, between students, and between 
students and professors. The recently formed 
Representative Councils are a step in the right 
direction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Poor mortals that we are, our brightest days of life 
Are ever the first to fly." — Vir^l. 

University life is not circumscribed by College 
walls. Outside the lecture-room are many circles 
in which student life revolves. It is there the 
undergraduate receives a culture which no amount 
of lecturing can bestow. In social intercourse he 
may discover new fields of study more interesting 
perhaps and as profitable as any that are to be 
found beneath the wagging beard of the most 
learned Professor. To me those peeps of a 
broader Hfe came now and then like stolen ghnts 
of sunshine through some sombre wood. As I 
paced the busy streets, rambled through the 
country lanes, and took my place in the Debating 
Societies, I came into contact with men of genius 
and men of character, with wits and fools, with 
solemn wiseacres and strutting mashers, with 
religious enthusiasts and scoffing sceptics, with 
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earnest truth-seekers and careless pleasure-hunters. 
Student life at a Scotch University is not like that 
at Oxford and Cambridge, being a much more 
erratic and heterogeneous kind of thing. At the 
English Universities the undergraduates reside 
within the bounds of the different Colleges, but in 
Scotland they provide themselves with lodgings 
anywhere they please. It matters little to the 
College authorities of a Scotch University whether 
a student takes up his abode in a Diogenian tub 
or in the grandest hotel of the city. At St. 
Andrews, however, a more maternal supervision is 
exercised, of which I may have reason to speak in 
due course. This state of matters is against the 
bulk of the students ever coming into close social 
intercourse, and so there is a lack of that esprit de 
corps which is so characteristic of the English 
Universities. The tendency is to form cliques or 
sets, and the wider College life is undeveloped, 
being allowed to run into rivulets instead of into 
one broad river. The Debating Societies, 
Athletic Clubs, and Political Associations, are 
generally the only common meeting ground, 
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besides the lecture-rooms, where men of different 
faculties may meet and get to know each other 
It is there that the characteristics and mental 
capabilities of the students can be seen to most 
advantage. 

I remember the assistant to the Professor of 
Latin giving us juniors, at the beginning of our first 
session, a few words of counsel upon this point, 
advising us strongly to become members of one or 
other of the Debating Societies. We had the choice 
of a number. The Dialectic, formed in 1787, offered 
attractions. In its infancy this society met outside 
the University walls until the year 1793. It was 
set agoing in changing times, when traditional 
beliefs and venerable institutions were being can- 
vassed and assailed in a way that made quiet people 
open their eyes in amazement. The special aim of 
this society has always been " the prosecution of 
literary and philosophical composition, criticism, 
and debate." In the days when the Town Council 
of Edinburgh ruled the affairs of their University, 
these learned gentlemen did not seem quite to 
comprehend the uses of debating societies, and 
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so they issued a decree forbidding such associa- 
tions to meet within the sacred walls. Perhaps the 
easy going Bailies loved not the new ways and 
dreaded that a revolutionary spirit would be devel- 
oped among the undergraduates. Sed tempora 
mutantur ! The Dialectic did not relish this sum- 
mary kind of treatment and commenced an agita- 
tion for re-admission within College bounds — an 
agitation which was considerably helped by the 
late Lord Cowan, at that time a promising young 
advocate. Lord Cockburn, the Solicitor-General, 
brought his forces to bear upon the august Bailies, 
and very soon they succumbed to the superior 
artillery. A confederation of the different societies 
was formed under the title of the Associated 
Societies, which has proved a nursing mother to 
them ever since. The Dialectic has produced some 
distinguished orators. Preachers like Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, and Dr. Robert Gordon, Dr. Hanna, and 
Dr. Jas. Grant, opened their career in her debates. 
Lawyers like Lord Justice-Clerk Patten, Lord 
Cowan, Lord Deas, Lord Craighill, Lord Blackburn, 
and Lord Gordon, gave the first indications of 
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their ability while amongst her members. Among 
Professors who took part in those early discussions 
are the late Principal Campbell of Aberdeen, and 
the once well known Professor Pillans, Professors 
Calderwood, Spencer-Baynes, Lindsay, Robertson, 
of Glasgow, Cossar Ewart, De la Harpe, of Geneva, 
and Principal Miller, of Madras. The Diagnostic 
Society, instituted in 18 16, under the title of the 
" Select Juvenile Society," was another to which I 
might have turned. From its commencement 
this society rejoiced in a variety of names. The 
" Select Literary Society," was turned into the 
" Speculating Society," and that again into the 
"Gymnasium;" but these names were short-lived 
until the "Diagnostic" was adopted and maintained. 
Curiously enough the meeting at which this last 
change was made took place in Nelson's Monument 
on the loth of April, 1823. The Philomathic 
Society, though one of the youngest, was, and still 
is, one of the most flourishing Debating Societies 
in the University. It was founded in 1858, by a 
few restless and ambitious spirits in the Junior 
Greek Class. Although its membership was at 
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first confined to members of the Greek Class it 
soon opened its arms until part of its constitution 
ran : " That the Society shall be open only to 
matriculated students of Edinburgh University, 
but to all faculties alike." Within the Philomatic 
I found a place wherein to develop the latent 
oratorical fire which burned within my breast. It 
contained embryo politicians, sucking orators, and 
premature statesmen. Its debates were enlivened 
by red-hot Radicals, milk-and-watery Whigs, and 
dogmatic Tories. The walls of the Logic class- 
room, where it met, resounded every Friday 
evening with bursts of eloquence slightly different 
from that which prevailed during the day. We 
could discuss any question under the sun, at least 
we thought we could, and who ever found young 
men wrong ? I made my maiden speech one night 
upon a subject which I forget. I do not, however, 
forget the circumstances. I stood up, I clutched 
the desk in front of me in a nervous manner and 
gasped for breath. I coughed, looked at the chair- 
man, opened my mouth, but said nothing. I made 
another attempt and managed to exclaim " Ladies 
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and Gentlemen." It did not seem to do. Some- 
thing was wrong as I could gather from the 
laughter and cheers which now assailed me. I 
'tried again and began " Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men," that seemed to take better, so I proceeded 
and was successful enough in being able to utter 
one coherent sentence. I then sat down amid 
thunders of applause. I felt that I had made a 
hit — I had established my reputation — as an 
orator? No — as an ass. But practice makes 
perfect and ere I left my alma mater I had the 
honour of being twice elected to the Presidential 
Chair — experientia docet stultos ! These were 
pleasant evenings, when the budding advocate or 
the incipient pulpit orator raised his voice in keen 
debate. A fiery Radical from Huddersfield would 
pour out his turgid stream of eloquence against the 
bloated aristocrats, while an impassioned son of 
Erin would plead for his country's good, or hold 
up to scorn the past misgovernment of his beloved 
isle. The red rag of Disestablishment would be 
waved in the face of bellicose opponents who rallied 
round the good " Auld Kirk " and shewed by an 
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overwhelming vote that the Liberation Society had 
few followers amongst the members. The tug-of- 
war always came at the close of the session when, 
" Is the present government worthy of confidence?" 
would be discussed with all the heat and fervour 
of youth. But "all's well that end's well," and 
around the festive board in the Cafe Royal foes 
laid down their weapons of debate and took up 
instead the products of the culinary art. The 
annual supper developed the social instincts of us 
all, and sometimes something else, of which " least 
said, soonest mended." Our poet-laureate recited 
a rhymed summary of the proceedings of the last 
session in which I was a member. As it may 
interest some former students I give it here, 
by permission : — 

THE PHILOMATHIC SOCIETY. 

Debate has ceased, and wordy war has turned to peace at last : 
We leave the fight, we sheathe our blades, and leave behind the 

past. 
Through C(h)rystal dark we looked at first, and heard the battle 

cry,* 
And fought again the Rectorship ; we fought, but could not die. 

* Professor Chrystal's Opening Address — " The Battle of Culture.'' 
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Amid the Church's peaceful groves a Smith and Marwick met 
To try their steel and measure swords : which we remember yet. 
Then to the drama and the stage we turned our thoughts awhile. 
And found that they were scarcely fit our fancies to beguile. 

We steered our barque to Erin's Isle with one whose home was 

there. 
And shed a tear o'er Irishmen — a tear we ill could spare. 
In every spot we chanced to roam ParneU & Co. were seen, 
Denouncing every colour but their own beloved green. 
The Emerald Isle was left behind, as to the East we sailed. 
And there amid the Turkish vales the Mussulman we hailed, 
Proclaiming in the face of foes that Turkey still should stand. 
In spite of windy politics and Russia's savage band. 

From scenes of war and strife we turned to the Athenian groves, 

'Mid Stoics and Philosophers, where learning ever roves. 

There Craigie showed us all the crew, and told their story well. 

But still amid Edina's halls we all preferred to dwell. 

The House of Lords was then assailed, with puny darts, I ween ; 

For we declared in favour of our Commons, Lords, and Queen. 

Then from the fruits of Shakspeare's mind we gathered thoughts a. 

few. 
To guide us in our wanderings, to lead us to the true. 

From Atheists and Parliament we turned in haste away 
To Evolution, where some found that it was but a day 
Since men were monkeys, roaming round the forest and the vale, 
And now they do not differ much, although they lack the tail. 
The Sunday Question opened up a field of wide debate. 
Where cant and nonsense often met, and feeling ran irate : 
The orthodox were satisfied when the result was read. 
Although the others met their cheers with shakings of the head. 

To Philosophic Germany a hopeful band we went, 
When Hope recited in our ears the pleasant time he spent 
Amid the studious German youths, and in the forest glade 
Where with a Romish priest he watched the setting sunlight fade. 
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Then next o'er Cromwell we engaged in gentle wordy strife, 
Although at last we thought he spent a noble gallant life. 
From war and arbitration our thoughts were turned aside, 
When Warr discoursed on Locke, and spoke of him with honest 
pride. 

But even Warr must cease awhile, and then the last "hurrah " 

Was o'er the present Government — " Awa, Whigs, awa ; '' 

For we declared 'mid ringing cheers that Whigs were not the men 

To lead us on to victory, nor bring us peace again. 

" Last scene of all that ends this strange eventful history." 

Is that when Campbell spoke of him whose life was mystery — 

Of Carlyle and his mighty works, whose power is strongest here. 

Where our dear College Halls sent forth the future Chelsea seer. 

But now in revelry we meet to spend a merry time. 

Until we hear the midnight bell give out its deep-toned chime. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity." — Wordsworlh. 

The summer succeeding my graduation was spent 
amid the beauties of Scotia's capital. Like many- 
Scotch students I was completing an engagement 
as Tutor, and also doing a little gratuitous mission 
work in the neighbourhood of the Canongate and 
Cowgate. During these months I had an oppor- 
tunity of studying human character, and of see- 
ing some of the lowest and most degrading 
features of city life. The number of dark, 
unventilated stairs I climbed was perfectly as- 
tonishing. Some of the one-roomed tenements 
which I entered were not fit for human habitation, 
but there you were sure to find a family of six or 
a dozen crowded together. What struck me at 
the time as peculiar and suggestive was the fact of 
the existence of so many different church organisa- 
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tions in the neighbourhood which never put forth 
any very great effort to reform the manners of the 
people nor the condition of their dwellings. They 
were too busy proselytising the more respectable 
church-going folk and so left this lower strata of 
society as being too far outside their pale. The 
city authorities appeared to wink at the over- 
crowding which existed, and the civic dignitaries 
as they drove out to their West-end mansions, 
shut their eyes to the unpleasant state of things 
which they had a shrewd guess existed in some of 
the lower parts of the city. It is, I fear, the same 
or nearly so still, and what ought to have been 
done by public and civic enterprise is being left to 
the efforts of private bodies and private benevo- 
lence. But we are a peculiar people. Our 
municipal authorities seem never to have heard, 
in the course of their religious instruction, of one 
called Basil, who erected immense buildings in the 
suburbs of Caesarea for the benefit of the wretched, 
the suffering and the poor. This " new city," as 
Gregory Nazianzen called these buildings, con- 
tained houses for entertaining travellers, hospitals 
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for the sick, houses for the poor, and workshops 
where the ignorant might learn a trade. One city 
after another followed the example thus nobly set. 
But then all that took place in the fourth century; 
we live in more enlightened times. Still there is a 
strong temptation to employ the language of 
truthful James : — 

"Do I sleep ? do I dream ? 

Do I wander and doubt ? 

Are Things what they seem ? 

Or is visions about ? 

Is our civilisation a failure? 

Or is the Caucasian played out?" 

I left such speculations and such scenes and re- 
turned for a time to the rural simplicity of home. 
But, here, too, was to be seen another phase of 
civilization. I was not home many days when in 
the course of a stroll through the village I met an 
old worthy of the name of John Dow. In the 
course of a brief conversation he exclaimed, "Losh, 
man, ye needna gang back ony mair tae the College, 
for I've got a grand book that'll mak' ye a minister 
a' at ance." " What kind of a book is it, John ?" I 
enquired. " Oh, man, it's Brown's Dictionar' o' the 
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Bible." Of course I thanked him for the informa- 
tion and said that I would take the whole matter 
into my careful consideration. For the rest of that 
day there were some very curious visions floating 
about in my imagination. John was certainly a 
peculiar being. 

A rather shabby trick was played upon him on 
one occasion. He had been complaining that the 
hair of his head was coming out, in fact that he 
was beginning to have " no wool on the top of his 
head — the place where the wool ought to grow," as 
his friend hummed to him when he told his plight. 
His friend, unfortunately, was a bit of a wag and 
advised him, with a very serious face, to wash his 
head several times with brine or salt water. John 
did so and the result was appalling. John was 
bald ! In his distress of soul he applied to the old 
village doctor, who told John he could cure him in 
a kind of way. The prescription given was effective. 
It was as follows, " Wear this old wig of mine and 
nobody will ever know that your head is bald." 
He may be wearing that wig still. John was not 
the only character who helped to make his native 
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village famous in local history. There was another 
John whose genius was more versatile as his wit 
was of a sharper cut. He was a "Jack of all trades'' 
and consequently " master of none." He acted, 
according to his own story, as an assistant to the 
Sanitary Inspector, occasionally did the duties of 
a chimney sweep, and, in fact, turned his hand to 
whatever turned up. Nothing daunted Jack, 
nothing put him out of humour. Every child 
knew him, and any stranger could see in spite of 
his not overclean face that an extra amount of sly- 
ness lingered about his eyes. One day Jack was 
working at some job about a neighbouring farm. 
Not being a regular hand he had to provide his 
own dinner. But as he was a bachelor he did not 
feel bound to bring any dinper with him ; perhaps 
he had none to bring. A dinner he must have, 
however, and at this important juncture his mother 
wit stood him in good stead. Observing the lady 
of the farm not far away and noticing at the same 
time a pig grunting about the court-yard. Jack 
seized a large stick and pursued the squeaking 
animal round the farm buildings. The lady's 
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attention was attracted by the unusual noise, 
and as she perceived Jack letting fly at the poor 
pig, she exclaimed, " Dear me, John, what's the 
matter with you and the pig ? . Why are you 
striking the poor beast ?" " Deed, mem," said he, 
" if it had dune tae you what it's dune tae me, ye 
wad chase't tae." " What has it done, John ? " 
" Weel, mem, it's ate up my denner, poke and a'." 
When the lady immediately assured Jack that he 
would get his dinner, in the kitchen, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his little ruse had been 
quite effective. 

Another amusing incident occurred to show 
Jack's ready wit. Being rather partial to a dram 
he had occasion frequently to visit one of the 
village inns. While in the kitchen one day he 
perceived a number of hams suspended from the 
ceiling, and taking advantage of the absence of the 
landlady's daughter, who was the only occupant 
when he entered, he quietly took down a ham 
and concealed it under his coat. At this point the 
girl returned. Pretending to be lighting his pipe, 
and momentarily forgetting about the ham, that 
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article of consumption dropped with a dull thud 
upon the floor. But Jack was equal to the occasion. 
Snatching his cap off quickly, he turned to the girl, 
saying, " Oh, look, Nellie, is my held cuttit ? " He 
pretended that the ham had fallen from the rafters 
upon his head. The dodge sufficed however to 
cover Jack's retreat. Many are the tales I 
remember about these two worthies, and about a 
few more old beings who made up that little world, 
for, as the old Fife lady said, " It tak's a lot o' 
queer folkie to mak' a warld." But these have 
little to do with my College experiences. No 
doubt their existence had some little influence 
upon myself ; but then my entering into particulars 
might give the critics some grounds for writing me 
down " a motley fool," as Jaques did his chance 
acquaintance. Yet Carlyle tells us that half the 
world are fools — 

" O that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat." 

Ah, friend Jaques, there are many with whom it 
would be an unnecessary waste of words to utter 
such a wish. 
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These humble village folk had all their own 
individual characteristics. Pride stalked about just 
as it does upon the paved footways of the great 
capital or through the crowded parks. Deceit 
lurked at the end of the hawthorn-scented lanes, 
and vanity glided in and quietly took her seat 
among the rest in the little village church. I 
found the larger world in miniature here. It was a 
pleasant time to me. I wandered by the river's 
bank and listened to its ceaseless melody ; I 
walked through flowery meadows and pathless 
woods ; I heard the music of the singing birds, and 
still— 

" The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fleii the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"A little city, worn and grey^ 
The grey North Ocean girds it round. 

And on the rocks, and up the bay, 
The long sea-rollers surge and sound." 

Andrew Long. 

The choice of a profession is a difficult problem to 
many a man. Most people are sure of making 
their mark in the world, but the difficulty at first 
is to fix upon the occupation or the profession 
which will afford the chooser the largest scope for 
exercising those great abilities of which everybody 
admits him to be the happy possessor. Many of 
my friends were exceedingly kind in this con- 
nection. They were all perfectly certain that 
they had more to do with my future than I had 
myself. But, then, they were only acting in 
accordance with that universal maxim, " Mind not 
thine own things but the things of others." I 
never had much sympathy with such a maxim, 
indeed, I have a very strong opinion upon the 
point — an opinion which it would be unwise to 
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express here. The end of the matter, however, 
was that I took my own way and pleased myself. 
Now, when I have succeeded tolerably well in the 
profession of my choice, these wise counsellors 
pride themselves with the notion that it has been 
all owing to their wise guidance and kindly help. 
Ah, yes ! there is no doubt about the matter now. 

At this important stage in my " strange eventful 
history " I said farewell to my Alma Mater and 
entered, as a theological student, the venerable 
college of St. Mary's, St. Andrews. It was a new 
experience. The hoary pile that spoke silently of 
other days seemed to carry me far back into a 
past of which we know little now. The ruined 
castle, the ghost -like remnants of its grand 
cathedral, the constant ebb and flow of the 
Northern Sea were all voices speaking to me of the 
vanished past. The ancient city appeared to be 
clothed with tradition and adorned with the 
wreath of bygone greatness. As Dean Stanley 
said, in quoting Wordsworth, 

" Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the cathedral ; each a mighty voice.'' 
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I had heard long ago of this " little city, worn and 
grey," former students had thrilled my ears with 
the tales they told of student life, and the mad- 
cap follies of Kate Kennedy's day. My father 
had studied here, and here too, I came to tarry for 
awhile. As I think now of those days, of the 
merry meetings, and of the warmth of students' 
hearts, I may well take up the song of Andrew 
Lang and sing with him — 

"O, broken minster, looking forth 

Beyond the bay, above the town, 
O, winter of the kindly North, 

O, college of the scarlet gown. 
And shining sands beside the sea. 

And stretch of links beyond the sand. 
Once more I watch you, and to me 

It is as if I touched his hand ! " 

There is a pathetic sadness, however, connected 
with that retrospect. The bright memory is 
dimmed a little with the thought that those days 
can never return and that some of the kindly faces 
I knew then will never more be seen on earth. 
They have passed onwards : we are left waiting for 
the tide. 

One fact, considered by many to be of great im- 
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portance, was repeatedly brought under my notice. 
It was that " the University of St. Andrews, which 
is the oldest in Scotland, was founded by Henry 
Wardlaw, Bishop of the diocese, A.D. 1141." Few 
alumni of St. Andrews ever forget this historical 
piece of information, if they do they are no longer 
worthy of being termed citizens of such an ancient 
seat of learning. The United College is a com- 
bination of St. Salvator's and St. Leonard's, which 
along with the College of St. Mary form the 
University. St. Salvator's College was founded by 
Bishop Kennedy, and confirmed with privileges by 
Pope Nicolas V. in 1455. Pope Pius II. and Pope 
Paul II. extended and confirmed these privileges ; 
the latter honouring it iVith the privilege of con- 
ferring Degrees in Theology and in Arts. St. 
Leonard's College was founded by Alexander 
Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrews in 1512, and' by 
John Hepburn, Prior of the Metropolitan Church. 
James IV. confirmed its foundation in that same 
year. St. Mary's College was founded on the site 
of the " Pedagogium," — the original academic 
building— in 1537 by Archbishop James Beaton, 
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who obtained the sanction of Pope Paul III. The 
two former Colleges were united in 1747 by Act of 
Parliament. From the University Calendar we 
learn that : — 

" As now constituted the Faculty of Arts com- 
prises the Chairs of Humanity, Greek, Mathematics, 
Logic and Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Civil History. 

" The Faculty of Medicine comprises the Chairs 
of Medicine and Anatomy, Chemistry, and Natural 
History. 

" The College of St. Mary is appropriated to the 
study of Theology, and comprehends the Chairs of 
Systematic Theology, Divinity and Biblical Criti- 
cism, Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, and 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages." 

The anxious enquirer will find much useful in- 
formation in the Calendar ; but we have sufficiently 
immortalised its contents. To this venerable insti- 
tution I came and spent three happy years of my 
life under its sheltering roof 

I say nothing of the kind of instruction given at 
this College. The Professors were all learned men 
and good instructors. A student might go far ere 
he found such a worthy quartet of teachers. Pro- 
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fessor Birrell has few, if any, superiors in the method 
by which he imparts his rich store of Hebrew 
knowledge. He is a born teacher and makes even 
the most careless student learn something in spite 
of himself Professor Mitchell's vast store of 
Ecclesiastical History is both accurate and ex- 
tensive. His beauty of diction and purity of style 
suffered somewhat from a monotonous delivery, 
but I may have been too critical upon these points, 
as all youths generally are. We all imagined 
that we could preach much better than some of 
the old divines whom we heard — until we tried. 
Professor Crombie always astonished me with the 
great retentiveness of memory which he possessed. 
Biblical criticism in his hands found an excellent 
and interesting expounder. His acute intellect 
and keen power of discrimination left nothing to 
be desired in the occupant of such a chair. But 
when I remember the venerable Principal, when I 
call to mind "that noble presence, that kindly 
face," as our beloved Queen has styled him, it is 
impossible to give adequate expression to the high 
esteem in which he was always held by every 
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student who came into contact with his inspiring 
personality. Principal TuUoch will be missed for 
many a long day, and I fear his successor in the 
Principalship will never win, far less deserve, the 
same sincere respect and deep affection. To listen 
to Tulloch was to desire to know him. To know 
him was to love him. His nature was intensely 
patriotic. His cultured mind was in touch with all 
the great national movements of his time, and his 
spirit seemed to breathe charity and brotherly love 
into every question which he took up. He was 
possessed of fine social instincts and his hearty 
laugh did one good to hear. But that great 
personality is gone, though his influence will live 
on, toning down the harsher sides of Scottish 
ecclesiasticism. I do not enter into a criticism of 
the man, because that has been done already by 
abler hands. I speak of him more as a teacher, as 
an expounder of divine truth. Before I came to 
St. Andrews I was told over and over again that 
Tulloch was broad, was a latitudinarian, and was 
scarcely sound on the most important points of 
Calvinistic theology. One old clergyman warned 
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me to beware of the subtle doctrines of Broad 
Churchism ? But I found Tulloch to be a nobler 
type of the true Christian life than any of those 
who so kindly accused him of what they considered 
heresy. If ever any man realised the sweet reason- 
ableness of Christianity, its deep charity, and its 
adaptability to all the wants of humanity, then, 
Principal Tulloch was that man. Neander's 
maxim seemed to have been his — "The heart 
makes the Theologian." His lectures always 
breathed that liberality of sentiment and charitable 
estimate of others which generally makes more 
impression than cold and pedantic criticism. Most 
students left his class-room with a broader grasp 
of theological ideas and with a higher conception 
of the Fatherhood of God. 

His first introductory lecture to which I listened 
was one upon Dean Stanley, who had died shortly 
before. In it he seemed to strike the key-note of 
those which followed. No one could have desired 
a more sympathetic criticism of those great writers 
to which he referred, and who had all died in such 
quick succession. There was, first of all, George 
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Eliot, then Thomas Carlyle, then, after a brief 
interval, Lord Beaconsfield, and lastly Dean 
Stanley. They were, as one of them had said upon 
a memorable occasion, " on the side of the angels " 
in the great modern battle of mind versus matter, 
of humanity versus cosmos. Although George 
Eliot and Carlyle threw themselves ultimately into 
lines of thought which could not fairly be con- 
sidered Christian, which many supposed quite 
opposite to any possible Christian religion, it was 
none the less true that they not only started in 
their intellectual career from the Christian basis, 
but that they were more or less students of the 
history and thought of the Church ; and further, 
that they never parted from those profound roots 
in the spiritual life of mankind which Christianity 
addressed, and of which on the human side it was 
the most perfect growth and development that the 
world had yet seen. Disraeli had given to politics 
a genius which all acknowledged in literature, and 
his writings were pervaded with a vein of religious 
thoughtfulness. No one could fail to recognise the 
evident idea which he himself had that he had a 
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mission to instruct the age in certain great 
spiritual truths which seemed to him too much 
forgotten. With regard to Thomas Carlyle, he 
carried with him through all his astonishing career 
a profound and often burdened sympathy with the 
spiritual perplexities and sorrows of his generation, 
and that he believed that he was the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness to be saved no one could 
doubt, least of all Scottish students, to whom 
many of his works had been a noble inspiration. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley may not have been in 
touch with that scientific sphere which had so 
enlarged the area as to seem to some to have 
become the only sphere of knowledge. The 
constitution of his mind was such that only 
subjects in which the human personality emerged 
in more or less distinguished form could directly 
interest him, or draw forth the energies of his 
singularly varied and imaginative intellect. There 
never was a man so little a system-monger. He 
hated all the skeletons of system which many men, 
both scientific and philosophical, delighted to rear, 
and came to admire as temples of truth. With 
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the truly spiritual force of the Gospel, he knew of 
no man who had more conscious contact or who 
embodied it in a more living and beautiful form in 
his own life and conduct. It was melancholy to 
reflect that there were parties in all their Churches 
who had not only been unable to recognise that, 
but who had not shrunk from lifting the voice of 
obloquy around his honoured and sacred name, as 
if he knew not aright the cause for which he lived 
and died. It was a poor spirit that judged all 
things — and theology among other things — from a 
single point of view, and so narrowed and 
hardened itself into a sectarianism which failed to 
discriminate good from evil, and so bans where it 
ought to bless. Dean Stanley's mind was 
essentially critical and historical. He saw into the 
meanings of past things, especially sacred things, 
with a quite divine insight. Stanley's pre-eminent 
mission was, as an ecclesiastical lecturer and 
theologian, to rehumanise sacred truth, to show on 
what a deep basis of morality it all rested, and 
how inextricable its human and divine, its moral 
and theological, elements were mingled. When 
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other voices, some of them, it might be, more 
powerful, had died away, he was sure that the 
spirit which spoke through all Stanley's writings 
would survive imperishably ; and when other 
names had gone to that obscurity which was 
happily the doom of all narrowness, his name 
would be remembered alike by the divine 
simplicity of faith and the divine beauty of 
charity. 

These hasty jottings will enable the reader to 
understand how enjoyable and inspiring Tulloch's 
lectures sometimes were. Of him I may employ 
his own words in regard to Dean Stanley : " With 
the truly spiritual force of the Gospel, I know of 
no man who had more conscious contact or who 
embodied it in a more living and beautiful form in 
his own life and conduct." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" You do her wrong, being so majestical, 
To of3fer her the show of violence, 
For she is as the air invulnerable. 
And your vain blows malicious mockery." — Shakespeare. 



Kate Kennedy is a name associated with some 
of the wildest frolics of St. Andrews' student life. 
Many a curious tale could be told of that day when 
the gay bejants and frolicsome magistrands 
sacrificed at her shrine. But when I passed for 
the first time beneath the hoary portals of St. 
Mary's, Kate Kennedy's day had just become a 
thing of the past, her last Annual had been issued, 
and the professorial vkto had silenced the merry 
throng that formerly delighted the citizens of the 
ancient city. The University life has changed 
somewhat since the days when Kate was regularly 
honoured, and the Principal and Professors of the 
United College may have been right in their 
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strong determination to, put an end to what they 
considered mad tomfoolery. They may have been 
— I express no opinion on the point — but they 
certainly showed very little of that generous treat- 
ment which one would naturally expect from the 
representatives of the Arts and Sciences. Young 
men, in whom the generosities of youth are strong, 
do not expect when they enter a University to be 
treated like schoolboys, and to be kept in leading 
strings like children ; they anticipate a better 
discipline and a broader sympathy. 

From all I can learn, Kate was the daughter of 
Bishop Kennedy, and ingratiated herself into the 
students' favour by presenting the College with a 
bell, by whose merry notes laggard students might 
be reminded that the class-rooms were awaiting 
their presence. The Annual (or 1879 lies before 
me, and I daresay it will be sufficiently representa- 
tive of the others, which are now no more. It is 
dedicated to the Principal and Professors of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard. 
It opens with — 
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THE RESURRECTION OF KATE : 
A Brief Lyrical Drama. 

Scene — College Church Steeple. 

A band of students are kneeling about a prostrate 
female figure with expressions of great anxiety. 
A soft and subdued light increases the solemnity 
of the occasion ; and the chime of the bell, as it 
strikes the hour of ten, suggests the well-known 
idea of the flight of time. 

STUDENTS' CHANT. 

She sleeps — our lady sleeps ; her lips are cold 

As marble, and her hair of pallid gold 

Soothes her mute face with many a slumberous fold. 

She sleeps — our lady sleeps ; the heavy air 

Bows hushed above her ; may her dreams be fair — 

Sweet as her days of life aforetime were ! 

She hath slept out the length of many a year : 
Why sing we to her, for she will not hear ? 
Closed are her heavy lids and dulled her ear. 

Yet sing, sing ever : sometime yet she may 
Rise up with royal face to meet the day. 
And all her foes fall stricken by the way ! 

Then from her eyes brave light shall fall on us. 
To arm our souls with will most valorous, 
And smite despair with hope victorious ! 

Enter a number of learned men. One of them 
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ventures up to the side of the sleeping figure, 
smiles, looks back, beckons to his companions, and 
whispers, " She's sleepin'." All advance, and in- 
dulge in grimaces expressive of intense delight, 
pointing derisively to the chorus of students. 
They then chant the following beautiful lullaby, 
waving their hands, and swaying their bodies 
about in the air over the sleeping lady : 

" Dinna wauken yet, my dear, 
For there's nae occasion : 
You're very comfortable here. 
In sic' a situation. 

" Dinna rise ; the world is drear : 
I'm sure you sune would weary, 
Just keep your bed, my dawtie dear^ 
We'll sing to keep you cheerie." 

Suddenly the sleeping lady, who (it need not be 
said) is Kate Kennedy, begins to stir, awakes, 
looks round in surprise, and rises. The learned 
men hurry away in great confusion, while Kate 
Kennedy speaks thus : — 

No— really ? yes, by Jove !— or is't a dream ? 
Surely things are not wholly what they seem. 
Are these Professors which I see before me ? 
And these my lovers kneeling to adore me ? 

It is no dream : that's R ts running so — 

That's S p careering like a buffalo : 

And look — there's Ch 1 galloping away — 

Sweet man of mathematics — won't you stay ? 
Could you not love me just a little, pray, 
In some divine strange algebraic way ? 
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Don't run, my dear Professor P ew : 

Hold, M — j — n ! Sir, I appeal to you — 

Am I an ogre, man, that you should dash 

Forth from my presence, Uke a lightning flash ? 

Well— if you must go — go : — I'll have enough 

Of cavaliers to guard me with their love. 

But you, most loyal partners of my fate, 

Take gracious greeting from your loving Kate : 

You, when the whole world turned its face from me. 

Preserved entire your faith and fealty. 

Ah ! what a love was yours ; men smiled and said — 

"They have forgotten : surely she is dead. 

For all things pass away, and from their hearts 

The radiant memory of her eyes departs." 

And all of you kept silence — and with pale, 

Proud faces listened to their idle tale. 

And now ye still abide to champion me, 

Scorning the terrors of the land and sea— 

Fierce Rustication with his frightful mace. 

And that grand horror — ruthless St ■ Gr . 

Yet, why should these our festival oppose ? 
Ah, why indeed — for who is he that knows ? 
The god Decorum is a bloodless god — ■ 
Let those who will, be humbled at his nod ; 
Let those who will, adore with bended knee 
His infinite respectability : 
It is no crime on this unhappy earth 
To pluck the early fading flower of mirth : 
To leave the land of the severely sane. 
Bare as an iceberg, flat as any plain. 
You know what Solomon remarked of yore — 
' ' Books have no end : much study is a bore : 
Increase of knowledge brings increase of woe : 
It surely better is to live than know." 
Folly and wisdom are in truth the same, 
Altho' they differ somewhat in the name : 
And he who frowns upon our frolic band. 
With stately air of menacing command. 
Should lay aside his weight of lore immense, 
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And learn the elements of common sense. 
Pardon my long oration : come away — 
We'll hold our usual carnival to-day. 

Exeunt Omnes, 



Amid other things there is a number of questions 
to be put to candidates for the Degree of L.L.A. 

(a) Paper in General Knowledge. 
Set by the K. K. Club. 

1. Which is the "Oldest University in Scotland?" 

2. Draw a pen-and-ink sketch of the world, 
marking with dots the principal professors. 

3. Tell what you know of the University Bagmen, 
md trace the rise and progress of the Bagmen in 
history. 

4. Write an essay on the following subject : — 
' Kate Kennedy — who — whence — whither?" 

(b) Paper in Moral Philosophy. 

By Prof. K. 

1. Determine the conditions necessary for a per- 
fect " ethical bath." 

2. Tabulate the methods employed by Parisian 
perfumers for lending " a rich ethical glow to life." 

3. Enumerate and describe the various kinds of 
' creatures that move about in worlds not realised." 

4. Does the Ought of Duty imply the Can, or 
does the Shan't of Duty imply the "Won't on no 
account ? " 
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{c} Paper in Science. 
By Prof. S— N and N— H— L— N. 

1. Find the conditions of equilibrium for perfect 
osculation. 

2. Enumerate the various bones in the tails 
(Tales) of a Grandfather. 

3. Give your opinion of the modern Proboscis, 
and compare it with that of the ancient Romans. 

4. Shew that the force of gravity cannot over- 
come the risible tendencies excited by Kate 
Kennedy's jokes. 

5. Describe the Tomtit, and tell what you know 
of its private character. 

There are many other good things in the Annual, 
but it is needless to multiply examples, and, besides, 
it would be rather hard upon some of the Professors. 
These amiable gentlemen are apparently unable to 
withstand the shafts of satire or the breath of 
sarcasm, therefore, I shall leave them to bask in 
the sunshine of their own luminous personalities. 
There is, however, a very good parody upon 
Tennyson's May Queen, entitled 

THE DYING STUDENT'S LAST WISH. 

If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
At six o'clock I'll take mother, my morning pint of beer ; 
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It is the last Kate Kennedy that ever I may see, 

Then you may lay me low i' the mould, and think no more of me. 

This morn I heard the milkman call — his calling seemed to say, 
" I fear as how you'll never live to see St. Catherine's Day "— 
It was an awful thought, mother, to think I'd never see 
The pomp of the procession — the goodly companie. 

Last time we were a merry band : we had a fearful spree — • 
I was the Devil, mother, which I know 'twas wrong to be : 
And now it almost makes me mad to think how soon I may 
Be forced to pay the penalty, for mocking him that day. 

There's not a sound in all the bunk : the frost is on the pane : 
I am a waster now, mother — I'll never grind again : 
You may take my books to Henderson's, and sell 'em second-hand. 
For tenpence off the shilling — that's the sum, I understand. 

Or if you choose, my own mother, just take 'em straight away 
To all who follow Catherine, and celebrate her day : 
You may give them to the carrier — he will carry 'em around — 
May they grind a great deal better than ever I have ground ! 

When election times come round, mother, you'll never see me more 
Wait patiently to canvass at the youthful bejant's door : 
Nor when the Gaudeamus comes, and student hearts are light, 
Will you ever see me more in the dear Cross Keys at night. 

The bounding ball will mount to heaven before the golfer's might. 
And in the football field, mother, the men will stand in white ! 
They shall live and kick the leather, but alas, alas for me ! — 
I shall only kick the bucket — I shall kick it — you shall see ! 

I did not mean to joke, mother : I am too weak for wit — 
'Twas " unconscious cerebration,'' and I hope you'll pardon it : 
Once I made jokes of yore, mother — when I was young and strong. 
But that good man — the Principal — he showed me it was wrong ! 
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I have been wild and wayward, but now you'll pardon me. 
The' I leave this world, rny mother, without taking my degree : 
Nay — do not frown on me, mother, you have another boy. 
He will be sure to graduate, and bring you peace and joy ! 

Good night my mother : I would sleep until the day is born, 
And the sentimental milkman toots upon his silver horn : 
So if you're waking, call me early, call me early mother dear — 
For I would see Kate Kennedy yet before I disappear. 

Kate Kennedy's day, which was generally 
observed on a Saturday, was celebrated by a 
great procession, mounted and on foot. A lorry 
decked out in peculiar fashion was occupied by a 
number of the students representing various char- 
acters connected with Kate's Carnival — one per- 
sonating Kate herself, and another Mephisto- 
philis. Some of the students were mounted on 
horse-back, while others on foot were busily 
occupied as they went along in distributing copies 
of the Annual, for which they charged so much 
from the purchasers, who were all eager to see the 
latest skit at the amiable Professors of the United 
College. As a matter of course the Professors' 
houses were visited, and the manner in which these 
were greeted varied with the circumstances. It 
must have been a wild frolic, as several rusticated 
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students can still testify. The outraged senatus 
scarcely adopted the proper method to put down 
the foolish festival. They bullied and threatened, 
and enacted stringent bye-laws, imagining they 
could still exercise the authority which at one 
time long ago was maintained over the under- 
graduates of this ancient University. They held 
court martials, they passed decrees of rustication 
against some, and got laughed at for their pains. 
The controversy landed in the Police Court, and 
the Student's Carnival became the subject of 
public entertainment. The Principal and Pro- 
fessors did not shine to the best advantage under 
the cross-examination of the Edinburgh Advocate 
who defended the students, and the whole affair 
ended pretty much as pantomimes do. It is all 
past now, so I shall " let sleeping dogs lie." 

In the Annual, from which selections have 
already been made, there occur a number of 
conundrums, amongst which are the following : — 

What is the difference between an ass and those 
Professors of St. Andrew's University who wont 
select a wife? 
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The former chews and the latter wont choose. 
Why is Kate Kennedy like the Madras College? 
Because but for the presentation of a bell she 
would never have been heard of. 
Why is a Bursar like a Christian ? 
Because he is under the Dispensation of Grace. 

Under the heading of "General Advertisements " 
are a few which touch off the idiosyncrasies of the 
different Professors, e.g. : — 

" Professor K. will deliver a lecture on ' The 
Pendulum of Thought, and its place in the eight- 
day clock of Modern Speculation,' to all the 
grandmothers of all the respectable Jute Spinners 
of Dundee. As there is some Eclecticism at pre- 
sent in the Air, all who attend are requested to 
supply themselves with Chloride of Lime as a Dis- 
infectant. 

" Professor Ch — 1 will deliver a Lecture on 
' Mathematical Aberration,' in which he will prove 
that mistakes in Algebraical Formulae ought to 
be reckoned Capital Offences, and show that the 
Glasgow Bank Failure was due to the fact that the 
Directors were not subjected to Weekly Examina- 
tions in the Theory of Limits. 

"Professor C. will read his Translation of 
'Helen's Babies' into Greek Iambics, for Private 
Students who are too learned to read the original. 
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"Principal Sh. having publicly professed his 
preference for Creation over Criticism, and having 
already allowed the latter faculty a little healthy 
exercise in discovering points of weakness in the 
Scottish character, has at last resolved to create 
an entirely original character, — that of a Principal 
who really finds something to do. 

"Prof. R. will deliver a Lecture on 'Latin 
Literature,' which he has lately discovered. He 
has also resolved to prove, sooner or later, that the 
Apostle Peter spoke Low Ethiopian, or something 
equally vulgar. 

" N.B. — It is reported that he has just sent a 
challenge to the Male Representative of the 
Mommsen Family, being justly incensed with 
that historian on account of his inexcusable views 
of early Roman History. 

"Professor S. having discovered something in 
the Sun, wishes to say so publicly. 

" Professor P w will demonstrate by beauti- 
ful Diagrams the superior symmetry of Miss K's 
bodily structure, when compared with the erudite 
but skinny L.L.A.'s of the present day. 

" Professor H- le will transform K.K. into 

the solid liquid, and gaseous states, and show how 
in each she retains her peculiar charm." 

No harm was meant by this celebration, nor by 
the witticisms in which undergraduates are always 
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so ready to indulge. Had Kate Kennedy's day 
been ignored by the Professoriate it would have 
passed away much sooner than it did ; but opposi- 
tion kept it alive. Thus there existed for long a 
kind of feud between students and professors upon 
this one objectionable point. Though the publica- 
tion of the Annuals caused sometimes a little 
annoyance to those whom they more immediately 
concerned, yet it was all done in the spirit of the 
epilogue : 

" Honest Professors, this is only chaflf; 
We love you not the less because we laugh." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Thro' many an hour of summer suns, 

By many pleasant ways, 
Against its fountain upward runs 

The current of my days : 
I kiss the lips I once have kiss'd ; 

The gaslight wavers dimmer ; 
And softly, thro' a vinous mist, 

My college friendships glimmer. " 



Tennyson. 



Goethe has said that "talent forms itself in soli- 
tude, character in the storms of life," and if it be 
possible to acquire vast stores of learning within 
the solitude of cloister walls, it is necessary to 
mingle in the great stream of men before one can 
attain to a fair knowledge of humanity. Polish 
comes to a man from hard rubbing against his 
fellows. A student who simply pores over his 
books and listens only to class lectures, leaves his 
College a very one-sided and half-educated kind of 
being. The social instincts of a youth must be 
developed, wisely of course, if he is to become a 
rational member of society. The Scottish Univer- 
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sities do not afford very much scope for this 
development of what one might call the humanities 
of life. But now the institution of the Students' 
Representative Councils, with the probable early- 
erection of Unions, affords good hope for a more 
united corporate existence in the Universities, and 
the presence of a healthy esprit de corps amongst 
their citizens. In St. Andrews, however, student 
life is not a heterogeneous thing, but a coherent 
and sympathetic body. The very fact of the 
numbers being small binds each to each with closer 
ties of fellowship and good feeling than what pre- 
vail at such a University as Edinburgh. The city 
itself is proud of its Colleges, and a few of the 
citizens do their best to entertain the students in 
an agreeable and hospitable manner. But it is in 
the inner circle of undergraduate hfe that those 
strong friendships are formed which generally last 
through life, and it is at the annual Gaudeamus and 
Solatium that the heart opens and the mouth too. 
The Literary and Classical Societies, which are the 
principal debating societies in the United College, 
celebrate their existence and crown their work by 
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each holding two festive evenings in the Cross-Keys 
Hotel. One is a light supper or Solatium, at which 
there always is, of course, " a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul ;" the other is the Gaudeamus, a more 
substantial affair occurring at the close of the 
session, when a really merry night is spent, and 
when the song goes round and jovial chat. I 
do not, however, think that this is the best sphere 
in which to develop the social instincts oi\he genus 
bejant. There is always the temptation to exceed 
the bounds of moderation in things spirituous, 
though many who frequent and enjoy these meet- 
ings never indulge at all in intoxicating drink. 
Still there are too many who can trace their fall 
and ruin to the time when they sat down in the 
flush of youth at the festive board and for the first 
time indulged in the ruby cup. There is a song 
always sung at one of these "socials'' which will 
sufficiently point the moral to what I have said. 
It is what may be called a Pindaric remnant, 
exhibiting in vivid colours one of the side lights of 
free-and-easy College life. It is, I think, a parody 
on " The Gay Young Curate," called 
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THE SONG OF THE BEJANT. 

Time was when the Cross* and I were well acquainted ; 

Time was when I many a drink would stand : 
A noble youth, by sober sense untainted, 

None better loved — when I had cash in hand. 
I never ground, no dread exams, hung o'er me, 

I played at nap all night with fourth year's men ; 
At billiards, too, divines would often floor me, 

Ah, me ! ah, me ! I was a gay young bejant then. 
Chorus — A gay young bejant, a gay young bejant, ah, me ! ah, me ! 
I was a gay young bejant then. 

Time was when S— y bored me with his version, 

And C — 1 tried to fright me with his tetupai ; 
I'd much prefer the story of Ta Phairshon, 

Or join the chorus of our own Kai-ai. 
Time was when L.L.A.'s of every nation, 

Deserting other Academic men. 
Gazed on my gownfed form in adoration, 

Ah, me ! ah, me ! I was a fine young bejant then. 
Chorus — A fine young bejant, etc. 

Time was, when at the annual Gaudeamus, 

I feasted high on Milton's f noble cheer. 
And whisky drank sufificient to embalm us. 

And when I stopped I'd not the least idea. 
Then homeward from the festive scene they bore me, 

(I was too much for one, so there were ten). 
My head hung down, my feet were stretched before me. 

Ah me ! ah me ! I was a bad young bejant then. 
Chorus — A bad young bejant, etc. 

" Had I a head-ache? " — glared the Profs, assembled. 
What mattered that, when Kermath's J shop was near ? 



* The Cross-Keys Hotel. 

+ The landlord of the Cross-Keys. J The Chemist. 
G 
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I had a shave, and in that way dissembled, 
For I must always have my pint of beer. 

But now I'm vexed with humerus and sternum, 
I grind up Bones with hundred other men. 

My tired brain reels whene'er I try to learn 'em. 
Ah me ! ah me ! I was a gay young bejant then. 
Chorus — A gay young bejant, etc. 



You need not hold up your hands, my reader, 
pious horror. All this is very much apiece wi 
human nature generally, and then, you kno 
youth always colours things a little more brighl 
than is sometimes necessary. The gentlemc 
whom we represent in black, is, after all, not 
black as he is painted — at least, so it is sa: 
Though one may look back, as Tennyson sa] 
through a vinous mist to college friendships, st 
those days were amongst the happiest of all. 
was a time of youthful ardour and of genero 
sentiment ; but then, as Kingsley tells us — 

" Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day." 

Suppose we are back again amid college seem 
This is a Gaudeamus night, and we enter t' 
portals of the festival. There are some eighty 
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nety youths, in whom the pulse-beat of life is 
rong and healthy, seated around the long table 
I which so many good things bask for a little in 
e sunshine of a student's smile. The viands 
!gin to disappear, the merry hum of conversation 
ses above the clatter of knives and forks, the pop 
corks adds to the din, and the waiters glide 
uselessly hither and thither attending to the 
lysical wants of the jovial company. At last the 
itural cravings of the inner man are satisfied, and 
jw comes the intellectual part of the entertain- 
ent. The chairman and croupier call the men 
I order, and the toast list is proceeded with. But 
le toasts need not detain us. A student is called 
pon to give a song, and " Time was," is given in 
rich deep voice. An old member, now a country 
linister somewhere, is observed, and at the call of 
le chairman, he gives the following recitation, 
ititled— 

THE COUNTRY PARSON : HIS LAMENT. 

Give me back my gown and trencher 
That were once so dear to me ; 
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Better is that life Bohemian, 

Than respectability. 

Oh, this black coat chafes me sadly, 

Roman collars chafe my chin ; 

And 'tis hard to get ideas 

Out, when there is nothing in. 

Give me back my cosy "diggings," 
And its cupboard stored with beer : 
Where so oft the merry circle 
Filled the room with talk and cheer. 
Oh ! those days of thoughtless pleasure ; 
Oh ! those nights of lengthened chat ; — 
Nothing in this lonely mill-round 
Can refresh my heart like that ! 

Jack with laugh that stirred up laughter, 

Jim, a favourite with the fair, 

Mac, who nightly slew the " Phairshon," 

Joe, with philosophic air : 

All are now in country manses — 

Hebrew vexes them no more ; 

But the fattest living never 

Can bring back those days of yore. 



The reciter resumes his seat amid applause, and 
the croupier calls upon a friend of his to give 
" Ben Baxter," adding, " Now, join in the chorus, 
gentlemen," which is done with the utmost hearti- 
ness and vigour. I give most of these songs here, 
because they are unique in themselves, and 
peculiar to college life. 
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BEN BAXTER: HIS HARROWING END. 

Ben Baxter was a bos'n, 
He was a merry boy, 
And none like he so merrily 
Could pipe ' ' All hands ahoy !" 

With a chip chop cherrie, boys, 

Faldediddledido ! 
Chip chop cherrie, boys, 
Faldediddledee 1 

Once sailing with a captain 

Who was a jolly dog, 
Our Ben and all his messmates got 

A double share of grog. 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 

Now Benny he got tipsy 
Quite to his heart's content, 

And leaning o'er the starboard side, 
Right overboard he went. 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 

A shark was on the starboard side — 
And sharks no man can stand. 

For they do gobble everything. 
Just like the sharks on land. 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 

They threw him out some tackling, 

To give his life a hope, 
But as the .shark bit off his head. 

He couldn't see the rope. 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 

At twelve o'clock his ghost appeared 
Upon the quarter-deck ; 
" Ho ! pipe all hands ahoy !" he cried, 
" From me a warning take." 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 
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" Through drinking grog I lost my life ; 
The same fate you may meet ; 
So never mix your grog too strong, 
But always take it neat ! " 

With a chip chop cherrie, etc. 



The next is a parody upon a song which was a 
great favourite with Christopher North. The 
original is called The Goulden Vanitee, which was 
sung at one of Lord Patrick Robertson's parties, 
and took the fancy of the distinguished writer to 
" Maga." Lord Robertson went by the name of 
"Peter" amongst such intimates as Sir Walter 
Scott, Wilson, Lockhart, and others of the same 
literary clique. The singer of the song, upon the 
occasion referred to, relates how he met Wilson a 
day or two after in Hanover Street. " I remarked 
that never till that night at Robertson's had I ever 
met 'the Professor.' He said it was a pleasant 
evening, and that 'Peter' was very good. 'But, 
sir,' said he, ' a very curious circumstance happened 
to myself; I awoke next morning singing, ay, and 
a very accurate version too of the words and music 
of that quaint ballad of yours. The Goulden Vanitee; 
curious thing, sir, wasn't it?' and with a sly look of 
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lour, he turned and walked away."* The version 
I so lustily at this Gaudeamus is entitled The 
dent Gay, and runs as follows : 



THE STUDENT GAY. 

There was a student gay, 
And a student gay was he, 

Eek iddle dee, and the student gay ; 
And he came up to our Universitee, 

This student so very gay. 

He hadn't been a week, 
A week but only three, 

Eek, etc., 
When he fell in with idle companee. 

This student so very gay. 

They taught him to smoke, 
And they taught him to drink, 

Eek, etc., 
And never to pass a girl vrithout a roguish wink, 

This student so very gay. 

He drank and he smoked. 
And he smoked and he drank, 

Eek, etc.. 
Until his exchequer unto zero sank, 

This student so very gay. 



;e " Christopher North :" A Memoir of John Wilson, by his 
ter, Mrs. Gordon (Edinburgh : Thos. C. Jack), p. 463, where 
jrds and music of the song are given. 
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Then he called his chums, 
His chums twenty-three, 

Eek, etc.. 
And said what plan do you recommend to me. 

Ye students so very gay ? 



Then a deep draught of beer 
Took these students twenty-three, 

Eek, etc.. 
And said, why go in for a Bursaree, 

Ye student so very gay. 



Then he comb'd his hair. 
And picked his teeth, 

Eek, etc., 
And boldly called upon Principal M'Beath, 

This student so very gay. 

But the Principal frowned. 
And said, said he, 

Eek, etc.. 
Go, sir, repent of your debaucheree, 

Ye student so very gay. 

And about, and about. 
And about went he, 

Eek, etc., 
Until he got a Tutorship in an academee. 

This student so very gay. 

Then came his chums, 
His chums twenty-three, 

Eek, etc.. 
And wished to borrow his little salaree. 

These students so very gay. 
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But nobly he spurned them 
And stuck to his books, 

Eek, etc.. 
Until the aged Principal had slided off the hooks, 

This student so very gay. 

And being a Conservative, 
He got the vacant chair, 

Eek, etc.. 
And all his chums were surprised to see him there 

This student so very gay. 

lediately after this humorous rendering of a 
old song, a bright lively fellow gets up and 
es with great gusto, "The Sermon of Old 
her Hubbard," for which he is greeted with 
iders of applause. " Polly Hill" comes next, 
ussed by the whole company. This was the 
uction of "A Scottish Probationer," whose 
lising career was unfortunately cut short by 



POLLY HILL. 

name is Polly Hill and I have a lover Bill, 
And we loved each other long : 
; the army got the rout and went the right-about. 
To the island of Hong Kong. 



he original version of this popular students' song will be 
at page 156 of Dr. J. Brown's "Life of a Scottish Pro- 
ler," second edition (Glasgow : James Maclehose, 1878). 
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'Twas on a summer day in the merry month of May, 

As I sat by the door and sang, 
That a soldier stopped and said, "Oh! your lover Bill is dead. 

On the banks of the Yang-tsi-kiang." 

Says the soldier boy to me, " Here's a little sprig of tea, 

On poor Bill's grave it sprang ; 
So take it if you will as a souvenir of Bill, 

From the banks of the Yang-tsi-kiang. 

" 'Twas in the tea-tree glen that we met the Chinamen, 

When one of the rogues let bang, 
And laid poor William low with his toes unto the foe. 

On the banks of the Yang-tsi-kiang." 

To the soldier boy, says I, " Do you see green in my eye, 

(Oh, pray excuse the slang), 
For I am Polly Hill, and you're my lover Bill, 

From the banks of the Yang-tsi-kiang. 

The songs, as a rule, are all very well sung. The 
Musical Association is a good training-ground for 
the vocal capabilities of the students, and at the 
Solatium or the Gaudeamus each singer endeavours 
to rival the other, or at least to do his best, and 
no man can do more ; for, as Addison says, 

" 'Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it." 

After some speechifying, one of the members is 
called upon for a favourite song of his, which he 
calls — 
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THE PROBATIONER : HIS FAREWELL TO 
ST. ANDREWS. 

{Air — The Stirrup Cup.) 

The last words of parting have dropped from my lips ; 
The last pipe of friendship has vanished in vapour ; 
I've paid all my bills and got the receipts 
From my landlady, grocer, tobacconist, draper. 
The 'bus horse is jangling his bridle without, 
Alas ! I must leave thee, St. Andrews, for ever ! 
But still whilst I wander in search of a kirk, 
St. Andrews ! thy memory leaveth me never. 

How often the sea-breeze has blown o'er my face 
As I walked o'er the links in the bright summer air, 
And love hung all trembling on sweet maiden lips. 
And little I recked of trouble or care ! 
But now all is ended. The turmoil of life 
From love-wildered musings my pathway must sever. 
Yet still whilst I wander in search of a kirk, 
St. Andrews ! thy memory leaveth me never. 

Farewell ! the shrill whistle is blowing the start, 
Farewell ! ancient streets that must see me no more ; 
Perhaps some kind heart may remember me there- 
Some heart which has throbbed for me often before. 
Farewell ! dearest comrades in work and in play, 
I leave you behind me, it may be, for ever ; 
But still as I wander in search of a kirk, 
St. Andrews ! thy memory leaveth me never. 



Among other songs which are sung, " Tally Ho ! " 
and " Ta Phairshon " may be specially mentioned. 
The latter is a joint production of Sir Theodore 
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Martin, at one time Lord Rector of the University, 
and the late Professor Aytoun. I remember the 
evening before Sir Theodore delivered his in- 
augural address, a torch-light procession was or- 
ganised, and while the merry band of students 
formed a semi-circle round the front door of Prin- 
cipal Tulloch's house in St. Mary's College, where 
the Lord Rector was staying, one of the torch- 
bearers, a tall swarthy Gael from Knapdale, led off 
the singing of " Ta Phairshon," which was meant 
as a compliment to the new Lord Rector. This 
song has long been a favourite with St. Andrews 
men. Another ditty worthy of mention, from the 
favour with which it is always received, is the 
" Mermaid." It begins— 

'Twas in the broad Atlantic, 
Mid the equinoctial gales, 
That a gay young feller fell overboard. 
Amongst the sharks and whales, etc. 
Singing, Rule Britannia, 
Britannia rules the waves, etc. 

The reader may think that he has now had 
enough of this sort of thing, and perhaps he 
has. Yet it is only a sample of the large 
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collection of songs which are to be found in the 
musical repertory of St. Andrews students. " The 
Torpedo and the Whale " was, in my time, amongst 
the favourites, and another peculiar piece set to the 
air of " Coleshill." This psalmidic production was 
sung in the real old-fashioned style. The leader of 
the chorus recited the lines in the old precentor 
fashion, and then led off the tune. The words may 
appear to the " unco guid " to be slightly profane ; 
but they are so only in the sense that secular 
history is called profane. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. 
^«>— "Coleshill." 

There was a man who had two sons, 
And these two sons were brothers : 

Tobias was the name of one. 
And Banchus was the t'others. 

Now these two brothers had one coat, 

They bought it on a Monday ; 
Tobias wore it all the week, 

And Banchus on the Sunday. 

It came to pass in course of time 

That these two brothers died ; 
They laid Tobias on his back. 

And Banchus by his side. 
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They brushed the coat with reverent care, 

And many a choking sob : 
It grieved them to the heart to think 

'Tvifould only fetch a bob. 

Of course the song par excellence is what is known 
as the " Prof.s' Song." Few social gatherings take 
place without this song receiving full justice. It 
has varied with the changes in the Professoriate, 
but the chorus of " Kai-ai-ai " remains always the 
same. It would scarcely do to give the song in full 
here, else, I am afraid, the publisher of these sheets 
might have an action of libel filed against him on 
the part of some thin-skinned member of the august 
Senatus. A verse here and there may be given as 
a specimen of the whole. 



Hurrah ! for the Rector come to see 
The students of this 'Varsity, 

Head o'er all the Profs, and we, 
The mightiest he of the 'Varsity. 
With a Kai-ai-ai, etc. 



Hurrah ! for the Prof, of Geometry, 
The latest expounder of a, b, o. 

But, oh ! that he and a -^ b 
Were sunk in the sea of nonentity. 
With a ICai-ai-ai, etc.. 
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Huvrah ! for the new Prof, sent to we. 
To cram us with electricity, 

Rare boy he, and rare boys we. 
The best in all the 'Varsity. 
With a Kai-ai-ai, etc. 



But it is an almost unending process when memory 
recalls so many. The one suggests another, and 
thus they come flowing on — a stream of under- 
graduate memories, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The very existence of so many College lyrics is 
sufficient evidence in itself to show the kindly 
fellowship which has always existed in our oldest 
Scottish University. It is a fine feature, and one 
which does not pass away in after years. The one 
helps the other, when he can, in other and wider 
spheres, when the class-rooms and the Professors 
are far behind in the race of life. And this is 
needed in the hard struggle which faces so many. 
These golden chains of friendship are what bind 
the best of our humanity together, and make the 
different stages of life's journey sweeter and more 
pleasant than they otherwise would be. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' ' When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. " 

Shakespeare. 

In those days of bright and happy memory, when 
so many scenes rose up before me with all the 
freshness of novelty, I fancied that such could never 
pall. "Familiarity," however, as the old copy- 
books say, " breeds contempt," and in the natural 
course of things I was induced to seek " fresh fields 
and pastures new." To satisfy my craving after 
novelty I was in the habit, while a dweller in "Auld 
Reekie," of visiting Sunday after Sunday the 
churches of several divines more or less famous for 
their oratorical gifts. In this way I went the round 
of a large number of churches connected with all 
denominations. It might be considered an invidious 
thing were I to set down in order here my humble 
though pungent criticisms of some of those divines, 
after whom a certain section of the metropolitan 
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religious public was in the habit of running. These 
pages may come to the light of public criticism so 
soon that the editor of these notes, whoever he may 
be, might consider some of my remarks too personal, 
or, at all events, too incisive. Still, to my mind, 
public men, who very often challenge that criticism 
by the very eccentricity of their movements, have 
no just or reasonable ground of complaint should 
they chance to read an estimate of their public 
appearances not altogether to their mind nor yet 
flattering to their vanity. In what follows I shall do 
my best to avoid those rocks of offence, lest in my 
rashness I might knock my head against a pillar 
of the visible church. In many cases I have a 
shrewd suspicion that in so using the rod of 
criticism I would only be applying "timmer to 
timmer." 

For some time I attended the ministrations of a 
veritable Boanerges in the New Town, whose 
massive eloquence charmed my ear if it did not 
always enlighten my understanding. Of him one 
might have appropriately used the expression of 
the old Liberton lady who, in criticising the once 
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celebrated Dr. Andrew Thomson of St. George's, 
said, " There's ae thing aboot yon man, he's a 
grand roarer." But though the pulpit poured 
forth its due supply of perfervid oratory, there 
always seemed to me to be far too much coldness 
in the pews. The atmosphere of the congrega- 
tion, so to speak, appeared cold and repellent ; at 
least the occupants of the pews looked upon 
strangers with suspicion, and when anyone chanced 
to intrude into their holy privacy, it was not an 
uncommon thing to be quietly, if not politely, 
asked to vacate the pew in favour of worshippers 
who, in their own estimation, seemed to consider 
themselves of a higher caste. Doubtless they 
were exhibiting that Christian courtesy which may 
still be experienced in so many well-known taber- 
nacles in Modern Athens. For two winters I 
attended this church and heard many a good and 
stirring discourse. I took part in Sunday School 
work as well, and when I left it on account of 
its icy temperature I knew as much about the 
members as I did the first day I darkened its 
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vestibule. No one called to ascertain why I was 
absent, and apparently no one cared. 

My next experience of congregational activity 
and sympathy was in connection with a north side 
church, where more personal interest was taken in 
the individual members, and where a kindlier feel- 
ing seemed to prevail. The quality of mental and 
spiritual food which was laid before the occupants 
of the pews was not always of the highest order, 
though interesting enough. But then people can't 
get everything. One feature of this congregation 
is worthy of remark, viz., the large number of 
female members, composed chiefly of old maids 
and widows. The pastor was a favourite, it 
seemed, with the gentler sex, and yet he had a wife 
and family of his own, a fact which ought to show 
the disinterested motives that influenced this 
section of his flock. Some people said that the 
sermons they heard here were too much of the 
" goody-goody " order, lacking pith and back-bone. 
To me the preacher seemed to be suiting himself 
to his hearers. I tarried here for awhile and then 
went on my way. 
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Having basked for a little in the coruscations 
some lesser lights, I was fascinated by the eloquenci 
of the incumbent of a large church in the westeri 
part of the town. Like St. Paul, he was a man 
whom it might be said that his bodily presenci 
was weak. His voice, however, was powerful and hi 
preaching attracted great crowds — so great, indeed 
when he was the preacher, that it was with thi 
utmost diificulty that strangers could iind admission 
and when admitted secure a seat. Very often 
had to be contented to find a perch far up in a loft} 
gallery where I certainly had the advantage o 
looking down upon the orator. He was a man o 
travel, a man of wide sympathies, of deep spiritua 
feelings, and withal, possessing a consciousness o 
his own merits. I liked his style and on most occa 
sions his matter. He had a slight nasal twang 
but whether that arose from his having travelled ii 
the United States of America or from his Celti( 
extraction, I shall not pause to enquire. In mi 
day he was the preacher par excellence, whon 
having once heard was to have lived. Though tha 
may be, many have expressed the opinion that t( 
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have heard him once was enough; a second hearing 
was sometimes apt to break the spell. Here I 
found a congenial haven in which to winter, and 
from which to issue forth like a gladiator thirsting 
for the fray. 

In my undergraduate days the Cathedral Church 
of St. Giles was not restored. It still existed in all 
the hideousness which the people in the beginning 
of this century seemed to think good enough for 
Presbyterianism. It was not always so, and it is 
not likely to be so again. Now, however, St. Giles 
is as it should be, thanks to the liberal restorer — 
the open-handed Chambers. Then, however, the 
roaming student, whom city ministers consider as 
pertaining to no man's care, was not tempted to 
enter its precincts in order to enjoy an interesting 
service, conducted with due decorum and taste 
amid artistic and time-honoured surroundings. Stiff 
pews, a cold service, and ungainly pillars were 
generally the reward of the unwary stranger. I 
had the satisfaction to see the present estimable 
incumbent inducted before I quitted the city, and 
felt with many more that the right man had come 
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to the right place. Sometimes I slipped in t( 
hear the late Mr. Jamieson of the Tron. I gaze< 
with wonder at the lofty pulpit, which in thosi 
days seemed to me to be so high. The preache 
was worth listening to. His sermons were full 
good matter, and I have still many notes taken 01 
such occasions. What surprises me now is that s( 
much material could be crammed into a singli 
sermon. Mr. Jamieson rushed along "in his dis 
course like a large river full of vessels of all sort 
and sizes. One could pick up gems of though 
here and there and still feel that more had beer 
passed over. His influence could ill be spared. 

I remember one Sunday setting out for thi 
Robertson Memorial Church to hear some specia 
services. I was at that time unacquainted witl 
the Grange district, and so had to speer my way 
I asked a certain cabman somewhere about th( 
foot of the Grange Road, and he very kindh 
directed me into a certain church close by 
Whether he did not understand what I said o 
not I cannot say, but I knew whenever I enterec 
the church that I had made a mistake. It turne( 
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out to be a United Presbyterian Church, the 
name of which I don't know yet. The service was 
certainly not what I had come for ; but I did not 
like to retire. It was the most uncomfortable 
hour and a half I ever spent in any church. 
Perhaps my estimate of the character of that cab- 
man was undergoing a considerable change during 
the time, at all events I did not bless his 
stupidity. Who the preacher was I am unable 
to say. I never heard him before, and never 
since, and I have no desire ever to hear him 
again. I failed to reach the Robertson Memorial 
that day, and I have never reached it yet. 
Some day I may be more fortunate. I fre- 
quently entered the Parish Church of the Uni- 
versity, and heard there from time to time divines 
of note, who, on the occasion of addressing 
an audience partly composed of students, gener- 
ally, to use a homely phrase, put their best foot 
foremost But it is a wonderful thing to observe 
the peculiarities of people's taste in the matter of 
pulpit eloquence. In my sabbatical peregrinations 
I must have heard a specimen of almost every 
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style, from the loud hour-and-a-half thunder- 
ings of a certain eminent Principal of one of 
the Colleges, to the refined milk -and -watery - 
fifteen-minutes' discourse of some of the shining 
lights of the Scotch Episcopal Church. One thing 
which struck me in reference to Episcopalianism 
in Edinburgh, was the supercilious way in which 
the disciples of Anglicanism referred to their be- 
nighted Presbyterian brethren. But, doubtless, 
they were merely returning a compliment in the 
same coin. Yet, to my mind, they were guilty of 
a gross error of judgment in the methods they 
adopted for popularising this system of worship 
and Church government. Instead of adopting 
Low Churchism, they aped the most pronounced 
High Churchism. Apostolic succession and all 
the other isms of their creed were pushed to an 
absurd extent. They will, of course, be perfectly 
justified in retorting that they themselves ought 
to be the best judges of what they should teach, 
and how they should carry out their apostolic pro- 
paganda. Yes, they are wiser than we thick- 
headed, dogmatic Presbyterians, who care not 
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whether we have apostolic succession or not, but 
who look more to the kernel than to the husk. 
The genial Bishop who has been preaching union 
— on his lines, of course — for so many years, may 
be able to explain the " stream of tendency " 
which carries them onwards to ritualism and pre- 
latic pretension. They may comprise the true 
Scottish Church, but it will be a long time before 
the average Scottish mind will admit the proposi- 
tion. If with them it is " a consummation devoutly 
to be wished," a probable date may be given by 
way of encouragement — that date being the Greek 
Kalends. For myself, I have little fault to find 
with Episcopacy. I thoroughly sympathise and 
approve of it as understood by such men as 
Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lightfoot, and 
Hatch. In their exposition I can see reason and 
common sense, but in the current interpretation of 
the Scotch Episcopal school I fail to see very much 
of either. But then I am a prejudiced individual. 
Nevertheless, these are the impressions made upon 
my own mind in the course of a number of years 
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during which I attended many of their chapels, 
and listened to much of their teaching. 

Another phase of religious fervour came under 
my notice in those undergraduate days. This was 
what is called Darbyism or Plymouthism. I 
attended many of their meetings and admired 
much of their brotherly feeling ; but I always felt 
that they presumed too much upon their own 
spiritual knowledge and considered all others 
outside their own select circle as not yet fully entered 
into the spiritual life. It appeared that they were 
the people and likely wisdom would die with them. 
Another feature of their system was its proselytising 
tendency. They seemed to me to work only 
amongst nominal Christians, ordinary church goers, 
whom they apparently put down as being very far 
from grace and spiritual truth. I never yet came 
across any of them in the slums of the city. They 
may have laboured there, but the places where they 
were most frequently to be found were the busy 
street corners or close by the doors of retiring con- 
gregations. It is a curious thing this Christianity 
of ours which includes so many sects — most of 
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which consider those outside themselves as wan- 
dering sheep far from the true fold. Christianity 
is not to blame as a religious system, but the lack 
of that spirit of love, which the Apostle tells us 
covers a multitude of sins. Most people have as 
yet identified that spirit with self-interest. How- 
ever, I am no philosopher, and so I leave this nut 
for our theologians to crack when they are done 
abusing one another. 

When I entered St. Andrews I knew that I had 
come to the city of the prince of modern essayists 
— the worker in the field of literary trivialities — the 
apostle of neatness, and the advocate of the beauti- 
ful in the service of the sanctuary. Then there 
began to dawn upon my obtuse intellect that most 
peculiar of all curious mathematical problems which 
was propounded to me in all seriousness, but the 
statement of which was never fully completed. 
Let A. K. H. B. be a Rhom-boid ; my informant 
said rum-boyd, however. I repudiate all connection 
with the person who imposed that problem on me, 
and who endeavoured to take advantage of my 
innocence and inexperience. The only way in 
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which I can relieve myself of my just indignation 
is by revealing to the eye of an impartial public 
this obnoxious attempt to perpetrate a joke at the 
expense of a dignitary of the Church, who deserves 
to be a Bishop. The service in the Church of St. 
Mary's is a favourable specimen of the tendency of 
the new cult in things ecclesiastical which is now 
coming to the front under the auspices of what 
might be called the High Church party in the 
Scottish Church. The read prayers, the responses, 
the chants and anthems, the short and pithy ser- 
mon, all helped to make an interesting and attractive 
service, in which the artistic and the spiritual were 
judiciously blended. One admirable trait which 
distinguished the senior minister's character as a 
preacher was his art of putting things — an art 
which, in his hands, might be said to have reached 
perfection. It was not so much the thing said, as 
the way in which it was said, that struck the 
hearer. With the majority of students, A. K. H. B. 
was a favourite. His colleague was more philo- 
sophical, and being a student of science more than 
an artful essayist, a comparison between the two 
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would scarcely be just ; besides, " comparisons are 
odious," as the common-place philosopher re- 
minds me. The College Church was much 
frequented by the Arts Students, but I was only 
an occasional hearer of the genial incumbent. 
Why have the University authorities never insti- 
tuted regular University sermons in their own 
chapel ? The other clergymen of the " city by the 
sea" were men of good capabihties and fair 
oratorical powers. But of them my memory fails 
to render an account more than common -place ; 
and there recurs to me in this connection a good 
saying "least said soonest mended," — a saying 
whose advice I am inclined to follow. Here in 
this ancient town I found the quiet-going inhabi- 
tants influenced to a certain extent by the too 
common feelings of sectarianism, but upon the 
whole free and liberal in their views. They strove 
in their own way to carry out their principles 
conscientiously — 

"And lived, far off from the noisy mob, 

In a world of their own that was full of calm." 

In connection with things ecclesiastical it will not, 
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I think, appear out of place to introduce the name 
of the late Principal Shairp. I had the good 
fortune for a short time to enjoy his personal 
friendship and to meet him from time to time on 
matters connected with the higher interests of 
student life. At all times he was anxious to for- 
ward by the best means in his power the moral 
welfare of the young men who came up to the 
United Colleges over which he so ably pre- 
sidfed. I do not think his efforts in this direc- 
tion were appreciated as they ought to have 
been Most students apparently failed to realise 
the very earnest nature of the man and the 
intense spirituality of his mind. No doubt the 
suppression of the Kate Kennedy Carnival had 
something to do with the prejudice which existed 
in the student mind, and perhaps the Principal 
himself failed to appreciate that love of freedom 
and dis-regard of collegiate control which is so 
strong an element in the Scottish student's 
character. But to me John Campbell Shairp was 
a fine example of that noble spirit of spiritual 
tenderness which shines so conspicuously in many 
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of his lectures on poetry and the poets. His life 
and teaching exemplified the purpose which he has 
himself ascribed to the true poet, who " before men 
overborne by things seen, sets an ideal, which is 
real — an object not for intellect and imagination 
only, but for the affections, the conscience, the 
spirit, for the whole of man. When their hearts 
droop he bids them 

" look abroad, 
And see to what fair countries they are bound." 

His voice is a continual reminder that, whether we 
think of it or not, the celestial mountains are before 
us, and thither lies our true destiny.* 



* "Aspects of Poetry," p. 92. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.'' 

— Keats. 

Until I set foot in Edinburgh, I had never seen 
nor entered a theatre. I had read and heard 
plenty about the stage. Time after time I had 
heard the theatre reviled and termed " the sink of 
iniquity and the gate of Hell." These denuncia- 
tions only helped to whet my curiosity, as, I have 
no doubt, they had done that of many more. 
Reserving my personal judgment until I had seen 
for myself, I resolved to consider all such whole- 
sale condemnations of the stage as being pretty 
much the crude conclusions of ill-informed minds. 
When I first took my seat within the precincts of 
the Theatre Royal, I felt as if I had entered 
another world. The play was "Hamlet," and 
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though I had often read that masterpiece of a 
master-mind, I never fully realised its dramatic 
power till that eventful night. The scenery, the 
acting, the realistic way in which scene followed 
scene, the tout ensemble, impressed me as nothing 
ever did before or since. I forget who took the 
part of the Prince of Denmark. It was not Irving. 
I witnessed his inimitable personation later. Who- 
ever he was, he did his part well. But what at the 
time struck me most forcibly was the beautiful 
enunciation of the " Ghost." The elocutionary 
power with which that famous passage was de- 
livered, gave me a completely new idea of the 
power of the human voice in public oratory. As 
I sat there entranced with the mellow richness of 
that voice, I thought that surely here many a 
droning clergyman might learn with profit for 
himself and advantage to his congregation. This 
may be heresy, but it is well-meant advice. I had 
often wondered at the character of Ophelia, but 
never until then had I understood the depth and 
beauty of Shakspeare's conception. The natural 
and life-like acting in the piece opened my mind 
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to a wider and more just view of the drama, both 
as an art and as a means of livelihood. From 
that day I occasionally visited the theatre. 
Especially did I try to do so when any of Shaks- 
peare's plays were to be interpreted. When 
Henry Irving visited the Scottish metropolis, I 
formed one of the many who crowded to see his 
delineation of Hamlet, or Romeo, or Othello, or 
some other equally interesting character. Passing 
over his stage-strut and his mannerisms, I felt that 
it was impossible to surpass him in his carefully 
studied and perfectly acted personations. Ellen 
Terry was always charming, winning, and grace- 
ful. No one can be surprised that these two ex- 
ponents of the drama's highest art occupy the first 
rank in their profession. Macklin and Garrick 
could not have given a more realistic and natural 
representation of Shakspeare's great characters 
than Henry Irving does now. Mrs. Cibber and 
Miss Bellamy could not have won greater applause 
nor worn their laurels more deservedly than Miss 
Terry. 
My first experience of an opera was a memor- 
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able one. It was the students' night. The very 
mention of that circumstance must call up in 
the minds of many a lively and peculiar scene. 
On the morning of that eventful day the 
" fiery cross " was passed through the class- 
rooms of the University, summoning the gay 
undergraduates, who were always ready for fresh 
fields and adventures new, to meet that evening 
at a rendezvous close to the Theatre Royal, 
where they would get into marching order and 
take possession of the gallery. A friend of mine 
persuaded me to join the ranks, informing me at 
the same time that there was sure to be some fun 
and lots of amusement — not in the opera, but 
among the students. His prediction was verified 
in every detail. He and I, like most of the seven 
or eight hundred who turned up at the mustering 
place, came provided with a supply of musical 
instruments. These were certainly not of the most 
elaborate type. My acquisitions in that line 
amounted to three small toy trumpets, a penny 
whistle, and a horn of a peculiar make and sound. 
My friend had a like number of similar instruments. 
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When I ventured to express the opinion that we 
were taking a superfluous supply of such articles, 
he replied that they would be all needed. I found 
ere the opera ended that he was right. The piece 
was " Faust," an interesting and enjoyable opera as 
far as my judgment went, though that is not saying 
much. I never attempted to write an opera myself 
I once tried to write a play. It was a most success- 
ful effort, as I thought, but my critic said I had 
been born too soon, for it was beyond the com- 
prehension of the present generation. But to return 
to my tale, as the story-writers say. We filled the 
top gallery of the theatre half-an-hour or so before 
the curtain rose. 

The time was not allowed to hang upon our 
hands. We became merry. Each student appeared 
to be tuning his instrument. I fancied for the 
moment that they were exemplifying Professor 
Tait's definition of noise. But I soon saw my mis- 
take. They were merely playing the prelude to 
the evening's entertainment. After a vain attempt 
at harmony, which produced the most discordant 
and irritating of noises, the young musicians settled 
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down to some good-humoured by-play. " Take off 
that hat," " Put off that white coat," " Turn that 
man out," and various other cries assailed the 
occupants of the pit-stalls and the dress circle as 
they quietly took their places. This and other 
kinds of " chaff" kept the audience merry until one 
of the leading voices amongst my student friends 
commenced a solo, the chorus of which was joined 
in more vigorously than harmoniously by the 
others, accompanied by penny whistles, flutes, fog- 
horns, and other less formidable toy instruments. 
The solo was sung well by an excellent voice, and 
as far as I could make out, it seemed to be the 
history of the adventures of two worthies who went 
for a sail in the Firth of Forth, encountered a 
whale, and nearly got drowned in consequence. 
The worthies must have been Highlanders, for the 
one was Donald and the other Dougal. This effort 
was greeted with great applause on the part of the 
audience and with a terrific blast of horns and 
trumpets on the part of the students themselves. 
As the opera itself proceeded there was compara- 
tive quietness, but the intervals between the acts, 
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generally of some duration, were utilised to advan- 
tage by the noisy crowd aloft. A solo with a 
rattling chorus would be followed by an extem- 
porised interlude on the various instruments. 
Several College songs, e.g., "John Peel," "The 
Yang-tsi-kiang," "That's wh^t puzzles the 
Quaker," etc., gave an element of variety to the 
proceedings. Long before the opera was ended 
my toy trumpets had become useless, and the only 
weapon of war left was the penny whistle which 
gave evident signs of syncope. My friend was in 
the same position. A touch of comedy came in 
when an orange boy's basket was seized and, 
having been attached to a long string, was lowered 
over the front of the gallery. This feat was greeted 
with a cheer. Those below were in dread that 
some sudden mishap might send the whole thing 
crash upon their craniums. Such a calamity, how- 
ever, was happily averted, and the basket was 
restored to its forlorn owner, who speedily made 
himself conspicuous by his absence. A few of our 
party was supplied with ammunition in the form of 
peas, which were scattered here and there through- 
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out the theatre during the evening. But upon the 
whole, the students conducted themselves with the 
decorum becoming citizens of a famous University. 

On emerging from the theatre a procession was 
again formed by those who did not immediately 
go home to their lodgings, and for a time the 
frequenters of Princes Street were aware that this 
was a students' night. This was the only occasion 
upon which I formed one of the merry and 
thoughtless band who periodically certify their love 
for the opera by adding their quota of discord to 
what would otherwise be a too harmonious 
entertainment. 

As I do not hold a brief for the stage, I do not 
intend either to defend or to put in a plea for it 
here. I believe it is unnecessary to do so. I think, 
however, that in many things there is room for 
improvement. But those who have studied the 
history of dramatic art in Great Britain during the 
last hundred years must admit that it has made 
very rapid progress towards a truer and more 
healthy tone than can be said to have prevailed in 
the days of David Garrick and Peg Woffington, 
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There is, I understand, a Church and Stage Guild 
in England, which is surely one of the signs of the 
times. The people who condemn the stage would 
be engaged in a more worthy occupation did they 
instead endeavour to regulate and to elevate it. 
The .demand always procures the supply. If the 
public set their minds to have nothing but thor- 
oughly good plays acted, they may rest assured 
that good plays will be put upon the boards. 
Spectacular display and dramatic genius will always 
command the attention of a large section of the 
public. But when all is said, no one has ventured 
to contradict the great dramatist's assertion that 
" all the world's a stage." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" She keeps a jovial lodging-house, I ween, 
And none but single gentlemen are kept ; 
She is a cook, and thinks herself the queen 
Of landladies who e'er a parlour swept." 

Old Song. 

Everyone who has lived for any length of time in 
lodgings must have come across a few curious 
specimens of landladies. They belong to a remark- 
able section of society. Their circle is one peculiarly 
their own. My experience of them has been 
rather varied. I have lived with tidy landladies, 
with dirty ones, with gossiping ones, with lazy 
ones, and with cleaning-forever-ones. The acquain- 
tance which I have thus formed with this useful 
class has not tended to increase my respect for 
them as a whole, though, of course, there are a few 
exceptions which go, however, to prove the rule. 
With regard to one of the first landladies under 
whose control I unhappily fell the following short 
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sketch, by a friend of mine, will suffice to hit her 
off exactly. 

" She did not get the prize at the show for clean- 
liness ; in fact, she didn't try. 

" Indeed, she needn't. She rather inclines the 
other way. 'Dirt' is said to be 'matter in the 
wrong place,' but it seems to be quite at home and 
in its proper place with her. I'm not sure what 
colour her Maker originally intended her to be. If 
white, she has been running clean (?) in the face of 
Providence all her days. If black, then she is 
striving faithfully to fulfil her destiny. 

"My Landlady, her mark, is indelibly printed 
on all my books on which she laid hands. When 
I lived with her, I ate the weight of myself in dirt 
every week. ' Every man,' it is said, ' has to eat 
two tons of dirt before he dies ; ' if so, my days 
are numbered. I may be called off at any mo- 
ment. Good bye." 

How I managed to live under her roof for a 
whole session, is a puzzle to me now, when I look 
back upon those early experiences. Perhaps it 
was difficult at the time to overcome the latent 
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inertia of my being, and so things were allowed to 
slide. This landlady had a daughter, too, a young 
minx who was finishing her education somewhere. 
Most landladies have daughters. Occasionally 
they inveigle lodgers, and the consequence is seen 
in one of the answers to the Inquisitorial Circular 
lately issued by the University authorities : " I 
have married my landlady's daughter — one of the 
results of my career at the University." This girl 
sometimes consulted me regarding her lessons. 
Being always chivalrous to the gentler sex, I could 
not refuse. I looked at her tasks, gave her what 
aid I could, and there the matter ended. / did 
not marry my landlady's daughter. She may not 
be married yet, for all I know. There were other 
lodgers besides myself in the house. What they 
did I never enquired ; but one, I understood, was 
a commercial traveller. I only saw him once, and 
that was when I let him in at half-past eleven one 
Saturday night. He was unable to let himself in, 
for he was in the condition called tight. 

My next landlady was unmarried. She had been 
a female teacher at one time ; how long ago no 
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one could give very accurate information. Four of 
us engaged three rooms, resolving to live together 
as a happy family. The experiment was tolerably 
successful. But one thing grieved us much. Some 
of the furniture was not of the strongest, and a 
broken chair once a week was no unusual occurrence. 
My landlady was certainly tidy, and one who did 
not entertain a low opinion of her own personal 
appearance. That would have been a point upon 
which we could certainly have differed, but I never 
risked the encounter. Two other students occupied 
the remaining rooms, and to one of these — the 
oldest amongst us — she was especially attentive. 
When I felt sometimes inclined to grumble about 
the dinner, or the cooking, I was always reminded 
by some of my friends that my landlady had been 
giving her attention to the occupant of No. 3. 
What else could I do than hum the tune : 

" There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream,'' 

adding the conundrum "How long does it take 
until the dream is a reality?" "Five feet nine," 
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was the unexpected reply. By the end of the 
session it was found that No. 3 was absorbing 
rather too much attention, and we poor souls, 
were being left out in the cold ; not that we 
desired more than the usual consideration ex- 
pected of landladies. I left that abode never to 
return. I afterwards heard that No. 3 did the 
same, but he left alone. More than I felt inclined 
to offer him congratulations. 

My longest stay was with a buxom landlady, also 
blessed with a daughter, who, it appears, had been 
jilted once by some student. This fact acted as a 
kind of safeguard. But my landlady was a char- 
acter. Sometimes she did not forget to wash her 
face, though a cook can't always be clean. She 
was a gossip. She dearly loved to stand in the 
middle of the room, with arms akimbo, and relate 
some interesting bit of news, or tell about her 
friends. Her mother, she often told me, was a 
Yorkshire woman, "but she's deid noo, puir 
woman." My landlady on this occasion was not 
a widow, her husband acted as beadle in the 
neighbouring Parish Church, and a very important 
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functionary he was. His trade was that of a 
joiner and undertaker. He had very often to 
work late into the night, and when a merry band 
of students congregated in my room upstairs the 
noise was not always of the mildest description. 
One morning my landlady appeared a little 
flurried in manner, brimming over apparently with 
some admonitory communication. "Dear me!" 
she began, " you fellows maun hae been makin' an 
awfu' row last nicht, oor Sandy couldna get ony 
sleep, an' him up tae ane o'clock makin' coffins." 
Of course regret was expressed, and by and bye 
the storm blew over. She always spoke of herself 
and her husband as "me and Sandy." Me was 
rather deaf, but Sandy was " gey gleg o' the hear- 
ing," as a few of us found out occasionally. 

My landlady could give, when she had a mind, 
short biographical sketches of all her former 
lodgers. As she had been over twenty years at 
the business her supply was not easily exhausted. 
Her tales were wonderful and humourous withal, 
though she was not really aware of the humorous 
and ludicrous style in which she set them off It 
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was a style peculiarly her own. But when she 
desired to point a moral, or to adorn her tale, she 
would add, "Aye, aye! as Auntie Kate used tae 
say, 'Promises are like pie-crusts, made tae be 
broken.' " That axiom appeared to call up some 
painful recollection. At such a time I always 
thought of the daughter. Auntie Kate was a 
great authority, and when she passed away her 
place must have been difficult to fill. She had 
been maid to Lady Pitcaithley, and had learned 
all the young ladies to knit stockings — a bio- 
graphical fact of which we were all reminded from 
time to time. 

She was a strict disciplinarian. Her door was 
always, save on special occasions, locked at ten p.m. 
But that did not prevent one or two slipping out 
by the window, and being pulled in again a few 
hours later. A student who occupied the ground 
floor made an excursion in this fashion now and 
again. One night he prepared for his customary 
exodus. Those of us who occupied the rooms 
above congregated at the window immediately 
oveflooking the one below. We armed ourselves 
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with jugs full of water. We waited patiently. At 
last the creak of the rising window was heard, a 
head was slowly projected into the street, a stream 
of water succeeded and a smothered yell followed. 
The head was instantly withdrawn, and no one 
went out that night. My landlady got an inkling 
of the episode from some one, and enjoyed the joke 
as well as any of us. Upon the whole my landlady 
was a dear old soul — one who took a motherly 
interest in the welfare of her students, and was 
always anxious to know if any of them was "a 
b'und sack set by," an expression equivalent to 
engaged. Her matrimonial instincts were always 
active. She appeared to scent a love sick youth 
from afar, and was always prepared to give him a 
bit of advice. These were merry times. One 
pleasant memory rises after another, and the gaiety 
of student life comes over me once more. But 
alas ! it is all far away — a vanishing point in the 
dim distance of the past. 

My landlady was a great laugher. Any little 
joke was enough to set her oiif, when she would 
exclaim, " Losh preserve's, but ye mak' me poor- 
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less !" Laughter is the sunshine of life audibly 
expressed. This is a new scientific axiom. But 
my landlady did not always laugh ; she was offended 
sometimes. On such occasions she would not speak 
to me for a week. As for me, I had just to grin 
and bear it. We used to call such periods the calm 
soughs. She was a little deaf, but, then, her deaf- 
ness was complete. Ah, well ! we have all our little 
eccentricities, and, I daresay, are liked none the less 
for them. 

The last landlady of whom I shall speak was a 
typical one. The ancient Athenians are described 
as people always ready to hear or to tell some new 
thing ; she was an Athenian. Gossip was her daily 
food. Her very nose appeared to be fashioned for 
the purpose of ferreting out information. She was 
a real "gad-about," and thought nothing of walking 
three miles to hear a new story. She possessed a 
wonderful faculty for finding out where you had 
been, what you had been doing, and what time of 
night you came home. Her neighbours said, "She 
was aye gi'en tae clashes." However that may be, 
they seemed always willing to listen to them. 
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Curiosity is a strange thing, and a strong el 
in the feminine mind. Afternoon kettle-drw, 
tea parties are now called, are more mediur 
transmitting idle tittle-tattle and spicy gossij 
opportunities for improving and elevating th^ 
of society. Amongst landladies it is no exce 
Let a lodger do something very foolish, anc 
known to the whole class before the week i 
The electric telegraph runs a poor chance a 
a woman's tongue. The one transmits the m« 
as it is given ; the other embellishes and im] 
it. If I told a certain story to my landU 
might hear it next day so wonderfully altere 
it appeared to be a new tale altogether. ^ 
give her the first hint of anything was a r 
offence. But few stories passed her door. I 
that her heart was in the right place, thoug 
could not always keep her tongue there, 
being of a literary turn, she could not be exj 
to act upon Gay's couplet : 

" My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much, must talk in vain." 

I verily believe that the man is not yet bori 
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could thoroughly analyse the intricate and peculiar 
character of a landlady. With Pope we must 
make the humbling confession that 

"Woman's at best a contradiction still." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And, in the spring-time of the year. 
The white may breaking over all." 

Andrew j 

Immediately on completing my course i 
Mary's College in that " little city, worn and 
I left for one more classic still. Oxford had a 
a charm for me. I had read of it, I had 
men talk of it, and now I determined to se 
hear for myself. And so I left 

" The drifting surf, the wintry year. 
The College of the scarlet gown," 

and journeyed south to fairer scenes and to a 
genial clime. I went to spend a month or t 
the City of Colleges — to read amid its ins] 
atmosphere, and to see a little of English aca( 
life. On my way I spent a short time wane 
about Rugby, thinking of its once famous hea 
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Arnold, whom Stanley loved so much. To my 
Scotch eye the brick houses seemed very patchy 
and unsubstantial. The landscape seemed bald 
too, but then I had left the 

" Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood." 

Visions of " Tom Brown's Schooldays " came- up 
before my mind too, and "youth an hour came 
back to me." But Rugby was left behind, and the 
" City of Palaces " rose before my view. It was a 
new and strange experience for me. The lovely 
city, with its antique and hoary Colleges, lay peace- 
fully glittering here and there in the mellow tint of 
the setting sun. The shady Cherwell, with its elms 
and lilies, and the broad winding Isis, crept slowly 
onwards, as if loath to quit scenes so rich in 
beauty and hallowed by so many tender associa- 
tions. The first few days were spent in rambling 
through the town, and the more I saw of it the 
more delighted did I feel. With Wordsworth I 
felt that here was to be found a " presence " which 
"overpowered the soberness of reason." The 
finger of the past pointed me back through a long 
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vista of historic scenes. The spirit of tradi 
came over me, and I found myself wandering a 
fairy scenes. The wealth of nature's riches v 
strewn around me ; the beauty of the world seei 
mine. A dreamy feeling came over me as I se 
tered down the Broad Walk or sat upon Cherw 
shady bank. As I sat there in the cool of 
evening thinking of the past, Big Tom, the bel 
the tower of Christ Church, would ring out at i 
his one hundred and one tolls, and Milton's li 
in which he describes the same occurrence, 
when the floods were out, came to my mind : 

" Oft on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered sliore, 
Surging slow with sullen roar." 

Christ Church College attracted my wandering 
many times. The towered gateway, a masterp 
of Christopher Wren, forms the entrance to 
largest quadrangle in Oxford. In my ram 
through its courts and quadrangles I learned i 
some of England's most eminent statesmen 
studied here, Mr, Gladstone, Sir Robert I 
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Canning, Lords Dalhousie and Elgin, and many 
more had been undergraduates of this College, the 
Cathedral of which is the Cathedral of the diocese. 
The two Wesleys studied here, and exercised a 
most beneficial influence upon their fellow-students. 
One could not help being impressed at even song 
in Christ Church Chapel, as I was more than once. 
The carved pendants in the vaulting of the choir are 
always objects of admiration. They were brought 
from Oseney Abbey, and look "like frost on 
drooping forest branches turned into pale marble." 
The shrine 9f St. Frideswide, which once attracted 
many pilgrims, is an imposing monument. A 
curious thing occurred in connection with this 
shrine. Peter Martyr, who was the first Protestant 
canon here, caused his wife to be buried beside St. 
Frideswide, but Cardinal Pole, on the accession 
of Mary, got the body dug up and buried beneath 
a dunghill. But this was not the completion 
of the affair. When Elizabeth ascended the throne 
the bones of St. Frideswide and the bones of 
Martyr's wife were dug up together and mingled 
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in the same coffin, on which was the inscription, 
" Hie requiescat religio cum superstitione." 

The cloisters opening on the Broad Walk, through 
which I often passed, are more like cellars than 
anything else : they are so dingy and dark. The 
Broad Walk, which runs for a quarter of a mile 
from the new buildings to the Cherwell, is a 
magnificently arched promenade, lined with stately 
elm-trees. 

" Duly at morn and eve, with constant feet, 

To pace the long fair avenue be mine, 

A natural cloister ; when dear June divine 

Crowds with her music the green arches high ; 

Or when the hale October's passing sigh 

Rains down the brown and gold of Autumn leaves, 

While every breath of the quivering branches weaves 

A trellis of their shadows soft and fleet; 

Or later, when the mist's long dewy arm 

Creeping, dim twilight, from the river shore. 

Clothes the live oriel, not without a charm. 

With sombre drapery ; so evermore 

A shrine it seems where one may fitly raise 

A morn and even song of prayer and praise." 

From Folly Bridge one can gaze at the barges and 
fleet of boats which always lie there. Many a 
pleasant pull did I have upon the river in the 
bright afternoons. A graduate of Queen's and I 
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generally manned an outrigger and pulled away 

down to Iffley, where we could roam about for a 

little before returning. There are few things so 

pleasant as a steady pull upon the Isis. Some 

amusement is generally afforded as the locks are 

being passed, and little spurts are made as one 

boat endeavours to outstrip another. But plea- 

santer far to drift slowly onwards past the drooping 

willows, whiffing the blue cloud of smoke from 

your lips, as you dreamily watch its fantastic 

course. Then you can moor your boat to the 

bank, and read or smoke or dream as it may suit 

you best. Matthew Arnold in his "Scholar 

Gipsy" paints a pretty little picture of the summer 

term: 

" In my boat I lie 
Moor'd to the cool bank in the summer heats, 

'Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 

And watch the warm green-muffled Cumnor hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt'st their shy retreat. 
For most I know thou lov'st retired ground. 

Thee, at the Ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 

Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 

As the slow punt swings round." 

Cumnor is within easy walking distance of Oxford, 
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being only three or four miles away. To me, a 
Scotchman, it was especially interesting, for it was 
here that "The Wizard of the North" laid the 
opening scenes of one of his best historical tales, 
" Kenilworth." Scott intended to call his novel 
"Cumnor Hall," but Constable overruled this desire, 
and persuaded the novelist to substitute the name 
of Kenilworth, which the tale now bears. The 
latter name induced John Ballantyne, who strongly 
objected to it, to assert that the result would be 
" something worthy of the kennel." Meikle's ballad 
of Cumnor Hall was a special favourite of Sir 
Walter's, and, it is said, that on moonlight nights 
he would pace up and down the Meadows in Edin- 
burgh, beneath the shadows of the trees, repeating 
the first stanza : — 

" The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.'' 

It seems that the publisher. Constable, was so proud 
of having the name he suggested adopted that when 
in his high moods he would stalk up and down in 
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his room and exclaim, " By G — , I am all but the 
author of the Waverley Novels ! " This, however, 
is what will be called a digression — usually a bad 
thing in any writer. 

To me nothing appeared more lovely or more 
deserving of admiration than the prospect of 
Magdalen College which can be obtained from 
Cherwell Bridge. Its graceful tower rises majesti- 
cally above its ivy-covered walls, and corresponds 
perfectly with the beautiful bridge. Unfortunately, 
a few years ago, the bridge was widened, with the 
result that there has been an improvement no doubt 
as far as the traffic is concerned, but at the same 
time, the symmetry of the whole has been com- 
pletely destroyed. On the summit of this tower a 
Latin hymn is chanted every year by choristers at 
the dawn of May-Day — a custom which is four 
hundred years old. The hymn which is thus sung 
commences 

" Te Deum Patrem colimus, 
Te laudibus prosequimur." 

There was another old custom, which is now discon- 
tinued, connected with the stone pulpit, called St. 
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John's pulpit, in the quadrangle. A sermon used 
to be preached from it on St. John the Baptist's 
Day, when the surrounding buildings were decorated 
with boughs to commemorate the preaching in the 
wilderness. Upon one occasion, which turned out 
to be the last, the sermon was delivered by one 
Bacon in a deluge of rain. A Magdalen wag 
utilised the event by propounding the following 
joke : — " The rain hath spoiled both the greens and 
the bacon." The President caught a cold, and 
subsequently died ; so also did the custom, but 
whether from cold or the effects of the above bon 
mot I cannot tell. The Chapel service was always 
to me a real musical treat. The vocal music was 
aided by a very fine and powerful organ. The 
altar piece represents Christ bearing the Cross. It 
is by Ribalta, and was brought from Vigo. 

There is a temptation here to talk too much of 
"Maudlin's learned grove," and to make this 
chapter look like a few stray leaves from some 
Oxford guide. But that is not my intention, and 
he who desires such information must turn to the 
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rhetorical pages of such a book, if he be fortunate 
enough to come upon one. 

My time was not all spent in wandering round 
the old Colleges. Certainly I visited most of them. 
Like Dr. Johnson, I endeavoured to " feel emotion " 
at the magnificence of Merton College ; " pressing 
the same soil, breathing the same air, admiring the 
same objects which the Hookers, the Chilling- 
worths, the Lowths, and a host of other learned 
and pious men have trodden, breathed, and admired 
before." It must have been rather jolly to have 
participated in the enjoyments of the under- 
graduates when Black Night was fully observed. 
On this night it was the custom to break open the 
buttery and kitchen, and partake of whatever each 
one could lay hands on. It is said to have origin- 
ated when the famous Duns Scotus was Dean. A 
collegian named Ockham, who afterwards became 
the celebrated logician, asked him one night, 
"Master, what are we to do now?" The careless 
answer was, "Go and do whatever you like." 
Receiving what was considered a roving commis- 
sion, they immediately rushed off and broke open 
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the kitchen and buttery, devouring its contents. 
This being an unprofitable custom, was in time 
abolished. Queen's, Exeter, and the New College 
received a cursory visit, but my impressions of them 
are not extremely vivid. Oriel and Balliol, how- 
ever, had more attractions. Curiously enough, 
tradition connects the founding of Oriel College 
with the battle of Bannockburn — a fact which ought 
to prove that England owes more than a defeat to 
the Scots. As Edward the Second fled from the 
fatal field of Bannockburn, he vowed that he would 
erect a religious house to the Virgin if protection was 
vouchsafed him. His vow was kept, and remains 
of this foundation are still to be seen in a certain 
groined crypt in Oriel College. Balliol is the 
Scotchman's College, as in it are to be found most 
of the students who come up to Oxford from the 
Scottish Universities. Glasgow sends up a number 
of talented men by means of the Snell Exhibitions, 
which were originally founded by an Ayrshire man. 
Amongst the distinguished band are to be found 
the names of Adam Smith, John Gibson Lockhart, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott J 
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Sir William Hamilton, Lord President Inglis, and 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait. I 
found two or three of my old fellow-students here, 
and sometimes breakfasted with them and other 
collegians. Occasionally I came into contact with 
Lincoln, Wadham, and Pembroke men. Brazenose 
recalled memories of Verdant Green; but College 
life in Oxford differs materially from what existed 
when Cuthbert Bade produced that amusing work 
of his. Keble is certainly unlike all the others. 
It is the youngest of the colleges, is built of white, 
black, red and grey brick, and forms a striking 
contrast to the hoary stone walls of the rest. The 
Chapel contains the celebrated painting of Hol- 
man Hunt, representing Christ as the Light of the 
world. It is certainly a striking work of art. I 
never happened to be in St. Mary's Church during 
the delivery of a University sermon, and perhaps 
the loss is not a great one after all. 

I sometimes visited the Bodleian Library, and 
through the courtesy of one of the librarians saw 
some of its treasures. From the Radcliffe one 
obtains a beautiful panoramic view of " the city of 
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Colleges " and the surrounding country. " Gleams 
of ' bowery loveliness ' in the very heart of stately 
buildings, wide meadows bordered by walks where 
overarching trees make an ever lengthening 
arcade, reaches of fair waters whose broad silver 
tapers away in the far distance to a glancing 
thread of light, gardens with gay parterres and 
armorial gateways, clusters of pinnacles, tall spires, 
dim cloisters, turrets and embattled parapets, and, 
beyond these, hills and woods of historic name as 
a framework to the picture — these make up the 
glorious view from the Radclifife. But the pleasure 
of the observer will be greatly heightened if some 
Oxonian, filled with intelligent love for the fair 
city, is at hand to describe the different objects. 
There is the old Norman keep of the ancient 
castle ; there are the square towers or tapering 
spires of the city churches ; there is the curious 
spire of the cathedral ; there are the new chapels 
of Exeter and Balliol ; there Magdalen Tower, in 
its perfect beauty, ruling all its own landscape of 
watery glades ; close by the curious cupola of the 
theatre, and the towers of All Souls. The beauty 
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of the view is indefinitely heightened when we 
learn to understand the historic and nnioral interest 
with which it is invested." 

All Oxford men are familiar with a certain lane 
a little beyond the Clarendon Hotel in Corn- 
market Street, which leads to the Oxford Union 
Society. Through the favour of a graduate I got 
my name upon the books and enjoyed the 
privileges of the members during my stay in the 
classic city. The Union was founded in 1823 and 
consists of a number of splendid rooms fitted up 
as a Library, Reading, Smoking, Writing, and 
Coffee Rooms, with a Hall for the celebrated 
debates. It is a great convenience to University 
men ; for here letters can be written, books con- 
sulted, friends met, and new acquaintances formed. 
Student life is brightened and intensified by such 
a club. In Scotland steps are only being taken to 
carry out a similar plan. The Scottish Univer- 
sities seem determined now to possess unions of 
their own. When they are erected the benefit will 
be incalculable to Scottish undergraduates. The 
great and felt want in my time was the absence of 
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some common centre where men could meet one 
another like social beings, and enjoy that mutual 
intercourse which gives a polish that no lecture 
room can impart. 

The High Street is a favourite promenade, and 
in many ways it is peculiar and quaint. As one 
passes up " the stream - like windings of the 
glorious street " from Magdalen Bridge to Carfax, 
he cannot help admiring the College buildings of 
Magdalen, Queens, All Souls, and University 
which meet his eye as he proceeds. Many of the 
shops contain valuable prints, pictures, and works 
of art which have now obtained a world-wide 
reputation. 

On Good Friday I attended service in St. 
Barnabas Church, but cannot say that I was very 
much taken with it all. The Church was draped 
in black, the bell, which was muffled, was tolled 
from twelve o'clock till three, and a cross draped 
with crape was carried before the procession of the 
clergy as they entered church. It was I suppose 
an agony service. The short addresses delivered 
by one of the Curates, were good so far as they 
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went, but I had the feehng that this sort of thing 
was not far from Rome. There was rather much 
" tomfoolery " for my Scotch prejudices. Yet the 
people seem to like ornate services and formal 
posturings. It may gratify their love for the 
sensuous, but whether it makes them better 
Christians or not is a different thing. The folk 
in Jericho, a name given to this part of the city, 
did not appear to me to be superior or more 
religious than those in other parishes. But then 
this might be owing to the existence of a Scotch 
Church in the district. As this Church has been 
closed through the apathy of the Church of Scot- 
land itself, important things may be expected of 
St. Barnabas. One thing I observed was the 
hearty way in which the clergy carry on their 
Parochial work, giving due and careful attention 
to the daily instruction of the young — a good 
point truly. High Churchism in England is 
generally most active amongst the rising genera- 
tion. It is a wise and farseeing policy. But I do 
not admit that High Churchism in itself is a desir' 
able thing even for the Church of England. It is 
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a retrograde movement and one which cannot 
expect to outstrip nineteenth century culture in 
the race of Ecclesiasticism. Democracy can never 
tolerate priest-craft again. It has had its day. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" The vale, the thin lone weirs, the youthful Thames." 

Matthew Arnold. 

Sight seeing did not occupy all my time. I man- 
aged to read for six hours a day, visit the most of 
the city, and explore the surrounding country ; 
and I was not two months altogether in Oxford. 
My friend and I walked long distances, rowed oc- 
casionally, and disputed of an evening over some 
theological points, so that it could not be said time 
hung heavy on our hands. My mornings were 
often taken up with a students' breakfast. Break- 
fasts seem to have taken the place of the too jovial 
wine parties of former days. The country rambles 
had great attractions for me ; for I had spent my 
boyhoo'd amongst rural scenes. The poet Shelley, 
while an Oxford student, was in the habit of roam- 
ing over the country side. He says, " The country 
near Oxford has no pretensions to peculiar beauty, 
but it is quiet, and pleasant, and rural, and purely 
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agricultural after the good old fashion/' Matthew 
Arnold's " Thyrsis," written in commemoration of 
the poet Clough, brings many a memory back to 
Oxford men. 



" I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 
I know the Fyfield-tree ; 
I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
Tlie grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Sandford, yields. 
And what sedged brooks are Thames's tributaries. 

Where is the girl who, by the boatman's door 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 

Unmoored our skiff, when, through the Wytham flats 
Red loosetrips and blond meadow-sweet among, 

And darting swallows, and light water-gnats. 
We tracked the shy Thames' shore ? 

Where are the mowers who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river grass. 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ? 

They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 

But hush ! the upland has a sudden loss 
Of quiet ! Look ! adown the dark hillside 

A troop of Oxford hunters going home. 
As in old'days, jovial and talking, ride ; 

From hunting with the Berkshire hounds they come. 

Quick let us fly and cross 

Into yon farther field ! 'Tis done ; and see, 
Back'd by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening sky, 

Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree ! the Tree ! " 
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Forest Hill is a pretty place, connected with the 
poet Milton. The leafy groves are frequented 
by nightingales, so effectively introduced in "II 
Penseroso." The cottage windows peep at the 
stranger 

" Through the sweet briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine." 

To this pleasant village John Milton came, while 
still a young man, to court his lady-love, sweet 
Mistress Mary Powell, a daughter of an Oxford 
justice of the peace. Southwards from Forest Hill 
lies Cuddesdon, a small hamlet on a wooded hill. 
Not far from the pretty church is the Episcopal 
residence of the Bishop of Oxford. One day, 
while rambling in the neighbourhood along with 
my friend of Queen's, we came upon the sweet 
picturesque church of Littlemore, not far from 
Mey. It was here that John Henry Newman — 
the great leader of the Tractarian movement, and 
now one of the Cardinals of the Romish Church — 
had lived and laboured in days gone by. The 
church door was open, and as we were tired with 
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our ramble, we entered and sat down amid the 
" dim religious light " which streamed through the 
stained-glass windows. As it was Easter week, 
the perfume of flowers added much to the effect 
produced. The obscurity around us was a wel- 
come change from the sun's glare which we had 
left. As I sat there in the stillness of that pretty 
church, amid those tasteful decorations of lovely 
flowers, and as I felt the obscurity all around me, 
I thought of Newman in those old days before he 
left the communion of the Church of England, and 
when he was anxiously looking for the light of 
heaven to guide him on amid the gloom ; and the 
words of that beautiful and touching hymn of his 
came to my memory, and I thought that the gloom 
which surrounded us in that little church must 
have been somewhat like the obscurity which had 
settled round him then : — 



' Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ; 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 
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The Tractarian movement had reached its height 
before Newman became connected with Littlemore. 
After the publication of the celebrated Tract XC, 
which brought the series to an abrupt conclusion, 
Dr. Newman saw clearly that his position of leader 
of this Anglo-Catholic movement at Oxford was 
gone ; and in the spring of 1841 the final struggle 
within began, which ended in his severance from 
the Church of England and with his admission into 
the Church of Rome. It was at this time that he 
formally retired from the movement and took up 
his residence amongst the peace and quiet of 
Littlemore. At first, departure from his Mother 
Church was not considered by Newman to be his 
next step. Such a result was not contemplated by 
him. "Littlemore was his Torres Vedras from 
which again he might advance within the Anglican 
Church. There were still points as in reference to 
the ' honours paid to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints,' on which he diiifered from the Church of 
Rome. It is unnecessary for us, however, to follow 
the 'history of his religious opinions' further. 
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Everybody may read their further course in his 
own interesting narrative."* 

Like most visitors to Oxford, I made a point 
of performing a pilgrimage to Woodstock and 
Blenheim. Taking train to Woodstock station, 
a party of us set out to explore the famous Park, 
and to have a look round the Palace and the 
town. Blenheim Park is well deserving of a visit 
from any traveller, even though he may happen to 
be opposed to perpetual pensions. At one part the 
trees are grouped in such a manner as to represent 
the position of the troops at the famous battle from 
which the park takes its name. A lofty column 
commemorates the virtues and the achievements 
of that distinguished general, the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The nation gifted the park to the great 
Duke in return for his military services, but now-a- 
days the nation is apt to be forgetful of former 
benefactors. Woodstock was the scene of the 
temporary imprisonment of Queen Elizabeth when 
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'Movements of Religious Thought," by Principal TuUoch. 
Longmans & Co. (1885), p. iig. 
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a Princess. Holinshed says that it was " no marvell 
if she, hearing upon a time, out of her garden at 
Woodstocke, a certaine milkmaide singing plea- 
santlie, wished herselfe to be a milkmaide as she 
was, saying that her case was better and life 
merrier." Yet, perhaps, that singing milkmaid had 
sometimes longings akin to those which troubled 
" Maud Muller " as she " raked the meadow sweet 
with hay," and 

" When she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast — 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own. 

For something better than she had known." 

When the Princess Elizabeth became Queen of 
England she cherished kindly memories of Wood- 
stock, and in many ways benefited the town. We 
noticed there a conspicuous Conservative Club, 
which, no doubt, has resounded many a time to the 
eloquence of Lord Randolph Churchill. It seemed 
a quiet, sleepy place, and the cabby who drove us 
to the station was as sleepy-headed as a man could 
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well be ; but perhaps he had seen little of his bed 
the night before. 

Many Scotch students who go up with scholarships 
to Oxford become in the course of time so much 
Anglicised that they are anything but favourable 
specimens of their class. They get snobbish, and 
think it a proper thing to run down the University 
which they have left, and which, by the way, has 
been the means of making them what they are. 
When they return full-fledged with their B.A. 
degree, they scarcely know their former class- 
fellows who have not been so fortunate as to receive 
the Oxford Hall mark. Such men are simply con- 
temptible. But these are the minority. Scottish 
nationality is a thing to be proud of with most of 
the distinguished sons which the Scottish Univer- 
sities send up to Oxford or Cambridge. Anglican 
influences may broaden their sympathies, but it 
does not spoil their natural good sense. It is only 
the narrow-minded and the vain who allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the stream of Cockney- 
dom. I have met more than one Scotsman whose 
English training appeared to have bereft him of any 
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common sense he might have had. I have no specia 
desire to cultivate their acquaintanceship. The Ox 
ford men I metwere warm-hearted agreeable fellows 
We spent many a pleasant hour together, and fel 
all the better for it. My only regret was that m; 
time was so short and that duty called me nortl 
sooner than I wished. But Oxford with all it 
charms was left behind, and many a warm heart a 
well. To me it had been a great and most enjoy 
able privilege to walk amidst the stately piles c 
the ancient University, to think of the illustriou 
dead who once paced these same quadrangles, an( 
to— 

"Pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 
Wake where they waked, range that enclosure old — 
That garden of great intellects." 

The memories of these days are still fresh and fair- 
something to be cherished and dwelt upon — 
green oasis in the wide desert of life, and many 
time to me — 

" In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" nate mecum, worn and lined 

Our faces show, but that is naught ; 
Our hearts are young 'neath wrinkled rind : 
Life's more amusing than we thought ! " 

Andrew Lang. 

The last chapter completes my friend's notes. The 
manner in which the autobiography was bequeathed 
to me renders it necessary that his name should 
not be disclosed to the public. Alas ! he himself 
is now no more. I can never expect to hold sweet 
communion with him in this world again. In 
recalling the memories of the past I may have his 
spirit for a mental guest, but that is all. The happy 
days we spent as class-fellows together can return 
no more ; but although that be so, the bright 
memories of those days haunt me still, and many 
a time I repeat the heart-moving lines of our 
Poet- Laureate : 

" But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! " 
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It is a vain cry that meets with no return. Thi 
concluding chapter must be pretty much of th 
character of " gathered threads " — a winding up o 
the reel of a short life. The reader will no doub 
have observed that my friend was to a certaii 
extent influenced by the inspiring genius of Poetry 
His commonplace book is filled with fragmentar 
pieces, some good, some bad, and some indifferen! 
Upon the whole, however, he exhibited true poetic 
power. There is one piece which struck my fancy 
and perhaps the reader will pardon me for re-pro 
ducing it here. It betokens good promise, thougl 
it may appear somewhat juvenile in execution. 

ALETHEIA: TRUTH. 

" The beautiful one, with the large fawnlike eyes, and the soft sunny ways. '' 

He came amid the golden sunny weather, 
O'er fields of nodding grass and fragrant hay, 

From hills which bloomed so sweet with purple heather, 
That nature seemed aglow that summer day. 

He came unheeding toil and love together ; 

'Twas Truth he sought, and Trieth he'd surely find, 
Though hard the task, he'd brave all sorts of weather 

To win the goal — to gain that maiden kind. 

For he had thought — but why he never says — 
That Truth would come to him a maiden fair, 
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With fawn-like eyes, with soft and sunny ways, 
Pure hearted, loving, kind, with wavy hair. 

And in this quest he rambled many a year ; 

Yet when he thought that he had seen the one. 
He found her false ; for Truth was not found here : 

Thus was his weary quest again begun. 

But as he wandered on through many a scene. 

He felt bewildered, sad, and full of sorrow, 
To find so many hearts where Truth had been. 

And so he hoped that she would come to-morrow. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow found him still 

In search of what he looked for long ago. 
When one chance autumn day he crossed a hill 

And found that further now he need not go. 

He found the maid he sought those many days, 
Whose pleasant smile recalled the golden weather. 

With fawn-like eyes, and soft, and sunny ways. 
And now they're blest to live their love together. 

The root of the matter is here. The idea which 
resulted in the production of these reminiscences 
was a good one and will, no doubt, afford pleasure 
and amusement to old alumni of the Universities 
discussed. St. Andrews students will have old 
memories refreshed by seeing here those college 
songs which brightened many a social gathering, 
and the outside public will obtain a glimpse behind 
the academic veil that shrouds from view the social 
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life of University men. It might have been advis- 
able to have added some remarks upon University 
Reform, but as that is a topic which must ere long 
come before the Houses of Parliament, it need not 
be entered upon here. Every one seems to be 
convinced of the necessity of some change in the 
present curriculum, especially in the Faculty of 
Arts. The mystic seven cannot now be considered 
the requisite number of subjects required to pro- 
vide a thorough liberal and classical education. 
Truth may still be at the bottom of a well, but 
knowledge is spreading fast. Had my friend been 
permitted to complete his narrative, I have no 
doubt that he would have had some valuable 
suggestions to offer. Still it is perhaps as well 
that he did not do so, else he might have 
anticipated some one of " light and leading '' 
who will ere long enlighten us upon these 
important points. It is sometimes better to 
wait for wisdom. The humours of life were more 
congenial to my friend, and it would not have been 
so satisfactory had his notes been burdened with 
pedantic criticisms of our University system. 

M 
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Before these sheets went to press I discovered 
amongst his papers several verses upon his Almae 
Matres, written somewhat in the style of one of 
his favourite poets, Andrew Lang. As they are 
good in themselves, and supplementary of his own 
prose narrative, I introduce them here. A better 
ending could not be found. 



" Edina ! Scotia's darling seat I 
All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 
Sat Legislation's sovereign powers." — Bums. 

Oh, rugged city of the North, 

Thy streets and spires are dear to me ! 
When first I gazed upon the Forth 

I came to learn and live in thee. 
From rural quiet to busy street, 

From rolling Tay to Forth I passed. 
And found the great world at my feet ; 

My youthful dream was real at last. 
And happy joy made ray heart beat. 

Within thy academic Halls 

I moved with others, young like me. 
Who met where Genius' mantle falls 

On those whose thoughts are bold and free. 
By Holyrood and Arthur's Seat 

We roamed in joy when April smiled. 
The hours flew by on golden feet, 

We drank in knowledge as a child 
Drinks in the milk from mother's teat. 
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We lived in dreams of what would be, 

We spoke of what the years should bring ; 
Our College days were bright in thee ; 

But dreaming's no substantial thing. 
For so we found when years rolled by 

And changes came to each and all : 
It did not seem that sea and sky 

Were quite the same at every Fall, 
And even sorrow made us sigh. 

Four happy years Edina got. 

And many friendships came to me ; 
But some glad hearts, alas ! are not, 

Their work is done, their souls are free. 
Though years have come and gone since then, 

Thy tall grey spires are still as dear, 
And though I mix with other men. 

The memory of that past is near 
And of those hearts beyond my ken. 



II. 

" St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
A haunted town it is to me !" — Lang. 

Beneath St. Mary's hoary pile. 

The seat of dull theology, 
I've sat like others for a while 

And wondered at its mystery. 
Along the sands beside the sea 

Full many an hour we've paced along, 
And listened to the melody 

The sea was singing in its song — 
A song that sweeter grew to me. 

Forth from thy ruined castle bold 
I've gaz«d at the horizon dim 
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Until I shivered with the cold, 
Yet gazed still at the ocean's brim ; 

For out amid the drifting sleet 
A vessel struggled with the storm, 

And 'gainst her sides the billows beat 
Until we could not see her form 

As o'er her deck the waves did meet. 

Oh, sad, sad sea that wrecked that bark. 

Thou too couldst smile and laugh with me. 
Yet many a night both cold and dark 

Some sailors found a grave in thee ! 
Oh, city with the minster old, 

Oh, College of the scarlet gown, 
I've golfed across thy sandy wold 

And wandered round thy ancient town, 
And climbed thy rocky cliffs so bold ! 

V 

Three winters sped : I tarried still. 

But yet it came that I must go 
To climb again Life's rising hill 

Through summer's heat and winter's snow. 
This city by the Northern Sea 

Was left for one by Isis' side. 
Where happy hours came back to me 

Amid those groves where still abide 
The echoes of our jollity. 

Yet though I journey westward now. 

Thy ruins grey seem like a dream. 
In which tall spectres rise and bow 

To vanish in the pale moonbeam. 
Thy sandy bay, thy College Hall 

Bring back the memory of the past. 
But all are gone ; yes, gone are all 

Those days we hoped would ever last. 
Gone are they now beyond recall. 
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III. 



' And that sweet city, with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty's heightening. " 

Matthew Arnold. 



'Mid Oxford's quiet I lived awhile 

Admiring all her beauty rare, 
And on her streams full many a mile 

I pulled my skiff by lock and wear. 
And in the Union I would sit 

And smoke and chat with other men, 
And listen to their sparkling wit 

Or scribble with poetic pen. 
And make them laugh at rhymes a bit. 

Then we would stroll adown Broad Walk 

By Christ Church on to Isis' stream. 
And pass the hours in merry talk. 

Whose echoes haunt one like a dream, 
At Folly Bridge our skulls we'd take 

To paddle in an afternoon. 
Or pull as if our backs would break, 

Because exams, were coming soon. 
And to hard work we needs must wake. 

By Mey and by Littlemore, 

Where Newman laboured long ^o, 
And 'mid its peace laid up that store 

Of learning, growing more and more 
Till darkness settled round him so, 

That for the " Kindly Light " he cried. 
We wandered oft and thought of him 

Who lived so pure a life, and tried 
To see beyond the twilight dim 
Where angel hands had beckoned him, 
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By Blenheim and by Woodstock too, 

We drove through rustic by-lanes till 
The towers of Oxford broke the view. 

At other times by Forest Hill, 
Where Milton spent his courting days, 

We'd gaze until we'd got our fill 
Of meadows, trees, and rustic ways 

That led us down the sloping hill, 
By pretty farm and busy mill. 

Oh, meadows sweet and flowerets gay ! 

Oh, city with thy ancient towers, 
Amid thy peace I fain would stay, 

And spend again the summer hours ! 
But these are gone and far away 

From all those scenes so dear to me, 
I dream again as poets say, 

And hear thy music soft and free. 
Break on my ear this autumn day. 



FINIS. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The author of this series of 'Ramhling Sketches' gives 
exhaustive and interesting description of Orcadian history — ancle 
and modern — of the scenery by land and by sea, and of the people, 
they were and as they are. . . . The most entertaining chapti 
are those relating to the romantic folk-lore of the islands, the even ni 
half-accredited superstitions of old. The stories of the vagaries of t 
' trows,' or fairies, and of the enchanted ' selchies,' or seals, i 
amusing and well told." — WMtehail Meview, 

"The sketches are written in a vigorous and pleasantly discurs: 
style, and are full of curious and interesting information concern] 
the islands and their history, and the folk-lore, old customs, a 
latter-day characteristics of their inhabitants." — Scotsman, 

"The feature of the volume is the collection of folk-lore and fa: 
tales, which will be warmly welcomed by such students of comparat 
mythology as Gubernatis, Max Miiller, Sir 6. W. Cox, Ralstca, a 
Tylor. " — Courant, 

" In Mr. Fergusson's volume many things are told us with whi 
from our previous reading we were familiar, but then they are told 
a racy holiday style which throws around them a new charm, 
has, however, in the course of his Eambles, gathered up many floati 
traditions and many curious bits of information respecting individu 
and places which are new to us, which speak well for his industry, a 
greatly enhance the value of his work." — Orkney Herald. 

"As to the sketches, they are very entertaining, and much of ) 
information to be had in them will be new even to many Orcadians 
having been gathered from many oat of the way soaroes. The islai 
are all well described, as are also the various antiquities, and varic 
places of interest." — Orcadian. 

" The notices of the ancient system of agriculture, of the cultivati 
of the conmionfield, and the process of ' planking ' by which it v 
taken into severalty, are so interesting that we could wish them long 
The most valuable part of the book, however, consists of the ma 
records of folk-lore and local customs, collected partly, indeed, fr( 
books, but largely also at first hand. . . . If he will stick 
observing and collecting things ready to perish, he will do — and ind( 
he has already done -good work." — Saturday Meview. 
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